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THE Author flatters himſelf, that the 
following ſhort Compendium exhibits. every 
Thing neceſſary to enable the young Student 

to proceed to the larger Syſtems of Geography 
with Eaſe and Pleaſure; ſuch as thoſe com- 
piled by PToLEMY, PLINY, STRABO, Dro- 
NYSIUS PERIVGETES,  MEtLa, BRIETIVS, 
CLUvVERIUS, &C. &c. . 55 
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INTRODUCTION, 


8E C T1098 1, 
The Antiquity of Grof. 


| HE ſtudy of Geography appears to have bob 
_ diligently cultivated in the earlier ages of 


the world. The ancient Egyptian prieſts, the 
Babylonians and Chaldeans, not only taught it, but 
tranſmitted it to poſterity, wrapped up in hierogly- 
Phies, ſymbols, enigmas, and fables. | 
Homer is ſuppoſed ro have firſt introduced this | 
ſcience into Greece. In his poems he has given us RL 
an exact deſcription of that country, mentioned par. e 
ticularly its cities, mountains, and plains, and traced 
dut the courſes of its rivers, with Aſia Minor, 4 | 
| the nations n on the n 5 646 WES 
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"= INTRODUCTION. 


r *The firſt among the ancient Philoſophers whe at- 
renipeed to delineate the earth 'in the form of a 
map, was Anaximander *, the ſucceſſor of Thales, the 
celebrated founder of the Tonic School: and Socrates 
is ſaid to have ſhewy to his ſcholar Alc;biades, a chart 
or map, on which was drawn the earth, divided into 
land and water. Varro. tells us, that the Romans had 
hung up in the temples of 7. elins, tables or maps NE 
dhe earth. 
This is a ſufficient proof of the * whey df 
the Ancients, in cultivating this moſt uſeful ſcience; 
without which the intercourſe of nations with each 
other, and the various revolutions in ſtates by wars, 
conqueſts, and migrations, mou be agate n ; 
th ne « | 


s ECT ION. II. 
The i . the Eau ru. 


HR * 1 2 


711. D 90 extravagant” were the notions the | 


. Ancients han with regard to the Figure of the 
nm 
Thoſe of the earlieſt times . it to be one 
large extenſive plane; the Heavens above it, in which 
555 ſun, moon, and ſtars appeared to move daily 
| om eaſt to weſt, they conceived to be at no great 
iſtance from it 3. and Hell as ſpread. out at an equal 
depth all under the ſurface of it : others, as abſurdly, 
5 ght that it was concave; ſome, again, that it was 
oblong, or a parallelogram e others, that it was 
quadrangular. - 
-:; The form of a. ſemi-eirele © we, find are.» to it 
by. ales; and that of a round table by Hipparchus, 


75 pie 1065 1 GRAD rigifailęo Tewlog eyeala. Diog. Laertius. a 
| dag Heute they had paſſages that were ſuppoſed to lead directly 

to Hell, in every country; as the lakes of Avernus and Amſanc- 
tus for Italy. It is indifferent to me (ſays Anaxagoras) where 
you wy me, for wy Journey: to the other your. will be juſt the 
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Sect. 2. The Pigure of the EAux n-. 3 


The form of a fling was given to it by Poſidonius z 
and Leucippus reſembled it to a drum. 

Such were the idle dreams of the old philoſophers 
which were in time confuted by the aſſiſtance of ma- 
thematical learning, and the experience of travellers, 
navigators, and aſtronomers; by which the ſpherical 


figure of the earth has Rs.” been OO 


ſtrated “. 
8 E C T 1 0 N II. 
Tbe Peopling and Diviji on of the Farr. * 


1 E earth was once in a confuſed and deſolate 
ſtate; but by divine Providence, in the ſpace of 


fix days, reduced into an habitable world: cloathed 
with trees, ſhrubs, plants, and flowers, and ſtocked 


with various kinds of animals. 

Sixteen hundred and fifty-ſix years after the earth 
was made and inhabited, it was overflowed and de- 
ſtroyed by a deluge of water; ſo that a general de- 


ſtruction and devaſtation was brought upon the eartn 


-and 8 e, in it, mankind, and every living ani- 
mal; Re Noab and his family, who, by a ſpe- 
cial 8 of Gop, were preſerved in a certain ark or 


veſſel, with foch k Kin of Wen creatures as he took. 


in with him. 


After theſe waters had raged for Wass time on the 


8 urch they began to leſſen and ſhrink; they retired 
by degrees into their proper channels and caverns 


within the earth; and the mountains and fields began þ 


to appear, and the whole habitable earth! in that form 
and ſhape we now ſee it. 


Thus periſhed the old world, and "Oe preſent aroſe : 


| From: the ruins and remains of it! 


Naab, when he came forth of the ark, ſettled in 
55 Meſopotamia, and before his death, divided the world 
among his three ſons; giving to Shem, 2 721. to N : 


Africa; and to Japhet, Europe. 


* See this explained and delineated f in rer Modern Geo- a 
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4 INTRODUCE ION. 


The deſcendants of Shem ſettled from Media weſt- 
ow to the ſea-coaſt of Aram or Syria. His ſons 
were Elam, Aſbur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
I. Exau poſſeſſed the country now called Perfia. 
From him it had the names of Ehmæ and Eůhymais. 
II. As nun ſettled on the weſt or north-weſt of 
Elam in Aria, ealled likewiſe after him ne at 
Preſent Cardeſtan. | 
III. AxrHARXAD peopled Chaldea. - 
by ow; Lu is ſuppoſed to haye wandered : as far as 
ydia. | 
V. Anon and his ace e inhabiced: wass 
Auge rene, and Syria. From his ſon N, a tract about 
er YO the Stony and Deſert Ale, was alle, the 
| 22 ſecond ſon 'of Nah, Ham: 5 nas 
Eeypt, which, in Scripture, is often called the Land 
of Ham. The ſons of Ham were Cusn, nen 
e and Pur. ö 
I. Cusn, his eldeſt ſon, poſſeſſed e | 
II. MizgAlu and his deſcendants inhabited. Eck. - 
pia, bia, Egypt, and the een coun- 
tries. 4 
III. Canaan and bas poſterity. ſettled in Phanieis, 
nd the Land of Canaan, lying on the eaſt and fouth- 
.caſt-of the Mediterranean ſea. ' This was the land af- 
terwards promiſed to Abrabam, which he and his 
poſterity accordingly enjoyed, and was then the Land SP 
of Hail and Fudab.- 
IV. Pnur, the youngeſt ſon 1 Ham planted 
himſelf in the weſtern parts of Africa, on the Medi- 


Ferranean,. in the country of Mauritania, whence 5 


this country was called ths: Rogion al. Phut, in St. 
Jerome s tim. 

The Scripture leaves us very much in the dark, 
as to the country where Japbet, the eldeſt ſon, of 
Noah, ſettled. All we can collect upon this oeca- 


ſion is, that he retired with his. deſcendants: tothe 


4 north of ou Oy 1 by the children of 
4 5 : Shem. 


Show. His ſons were 3 a 8 J A- 
VAN, 'TUBAL, MESHECH, and Tiras. 


I. Gomes, the eldeſt ſon of Japbet, was the fa- | 


ther of the Gomerites, called by the Greeks, Galatians; 


who were the Gauls of Ma Minor, inhabiting part of | 


Phrygia. 

The families of: Gomer ſoon grew very numerous, 
and ſent divers colonies into ſeveral parts of Europe. 
They firſt ſettled at the lake Mæotis, and fo gave the 


name of Be/pborus. Cimmerius to the ſtreight between 


it and the Euxine ſea. Theſe, in time, ſpreading by 


new colonies, along the Danube, ſettled in the country 


called from thence Germany, whoſe ancient inhabi- 
tants. were the Cimbri, ſo called of the Cimmerians. 
From. Germany, they afterwards ſpread themſelves in- 
to Gaul, where they were originally called Gomerites, 
| then by the Greeks Galatæ, and at laſt Gaul. 
© From the colonies of Gaul or Germany, came the 
| firſt inhabitants of this our iſle of GazaT BrirTain. 
II. Macoe, the ſecond ſon of Japbet, was the fa- 


ther of the Scoytbians ; from whoſe deſcendants, i” | 


grating over; Caucaſus, it is ſuppoſed the Ruſſians and 
Muſcovites ſprung. 

III. MapA, it is generally agreed, planted Media, 
and the Medes are called by his name in Scripture. 

IV. Javan ſettled in the ſouth-weſt part of Ala 
Miner, about Jonia. He had four children, Erisna, 
Rs KiTTiM, and Doranim. _ 

: Euisma peopled the moſt conſiderable iſles be- 

Mk, Europe and. Aſia; for they are called in Scrip- 


ture the Jes of Eliſba; and the ſea itſelf might be called 


r as if it were El/i/bpont, or ſea of Elia. 
The deſcendants of Eliſba paſſing over into Europe, 


were called Hellenes, and their country Hellas, and a 


afterwards Greece. | 
2. TARSHISH gave name to 7 arſus, and all Cilicia, 


of which it was the capital. It ſeems alſo to have 4 
been the Tarſbiſb to which Jonas thought to flee from 


the n of the Lord. 
| | © 5 3- Kirrin 


'6 INTRO DU T ION. 


3. Nr ib pebplec Macedonia, called WS cg pee 


| the Land of Chettim. His poſterity 17 root into 
Cyprus and Italy. 


4. Dopanim ſent lene into Rhodes. 

5. & 6. Tuzar. and Mesntcn Friis the country 
lying contiguous to Magog. 

7. Tiras led his colony into 7. brace. 

Theſe are the plantations of the ſons of Noah; and 
after this manner were the nations divided in the 


earth after the flood, and diſperſion of mankind. 


Buy this account, it does not appear that they mi- 


grated eaſtward beyond Media, northward beyond 


the mountains of Caucaſis, ſouthward beyond Erbi- 


. "opia or Habaſbia, or weſtward beyond a part of Lybia 


and Greece, including Macedonia; though it is moſt 
probable, the more diſtant parts were not planted 
immediately by theſe firſt colonies, but by t po- 
woes afterwards. WY 


SECTION. IV. 


25 be Bete in Ny fo far as known, to the 


K $a Mah 


THE kihioedgs the: AnGevrs had of he Earth 
was very confuſed !—Al they knew of it lay 


within A line ſuppoſed to be drawn from the iſland 
Thule, or the modern Tecland, eaſtward through the 


middle” of Norway and "Sweden, round | Scythra," in- 
cluding India; and from thence” paſſing round the 


iſland there, now denominated Sumatra, to the iſland 
of the Hannoni, or Menus bias, the modern Madagaſ- 
tar; then paſſing up within the eaſtern coaſt: of 
Africa, excluding Ethiopia, with all the middle and 


lower parts of Africa, which are ſouth of mount 


Atlas, taking in only Egypt, the coaſt of Barbary, 
Mauritania, and Guinea; croſſing the Equinoctial, 
and Tann tron again, round the n 


or 
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| Sect. 4. Te EARTRH in gerieral, > E 
or Canary _ 2 the Atlantic, to Thule | | | 
ain“ . x | {| 
The Earth, thus 3 received many 5 ſ 
diviſions ; but the moſt common one, and which | i 
was generally received by all, was into three parts, 1 
Evkorz, ASIA, and ArRICA. 4 
Theſe parts, taken together, the Heathen writers 55 | 
termed the WorLD; a ſuccin& account of which, | | 
including the moſt remarkable cities, towns, rivers, YN 
mountains, promontories, and bays, cannot but be 
a c an to the young aan e A os RR, 
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SE c TION I. 
Ancient Evrors in general. 


Nuno PE derived its name, according tothe old 
- hiſtorians and geographers, from Euxopa, the 
daughter of Egenar, kin of. the Phœnicians, who was 
ſtolen by Jupiter. transformed into a bull; that is, in 
2 ſhip named the Bull, or bearing the figure of a bull 

in her ſtern; and carried into Crete: 
Its ancient boundaries were, on the ſouth, the Me 


diterranean ſea; on the weſt, the. weſtern or Atlantic 


ocean; and, on the eaſt, by the Mare AÆgeum, the 
Helleſpont, Propontis, the Thracian Boſphorus, and the 
Euxine ſea; but on the north | its 1 was un- 


known to the Ancients. | 
This tract of land, thus extended. was about 


- 24,000 ſtadia, or 30,000 Engliſh miles in length, and 
14,000 ſtadia, or 1750 miles in breadth. 
EukorE was divided by the Ancients into welt, 


5 ſouth, and north. 
The weſtern parts contained the countries of Theria 


or Spain, including Luſitania or Portugal, and Gaul, 

with the Britiſh Iſlands.” 7 
The ſouthern parts contained Dacia, Dhricum, 
_ Gracia, and Italia. 
The northern parts contained Germania, Sarmatia, | 


| and Scandinavia or Scandai. 


8 E C TE 2 N II. | 
2123 including Tek: 8 


| Tu, ancient geographers gave the name of e, | 
Theria, to that tract of land now called Spain and 
| Portugal, from 15 colony of „ a "Pw bor- 
cring 
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; 525g IBERIA, including LuviTANIA. 9 


2. upon mount Caucaſus, planted there. It was 
alſo Hiſpania, from Hiſpan, the ſon of Hercules, 
N Heſperia ultima, becauſe it was the weſternmoſt 
part of Europe. 

Is RIA was ſeparated from Gaul by the Pyrenean 


mountains on the north; on the other ſides it was 


— by the Mediterranean 3 the Sinus Gaditanus, 

or bay of Gadez; the Fretum Herculeum, or ſtreights 
f Gibraltar; dhe weſtern. ocean, and the fea of 
aantabria. 

It was divided i into 2 ;ſpania Citerior and Ulterior, 

the river Iberus in Andaluſia ;, and afterwards into 

RovInclia TARRACONENSIS, a and Lus1- 
TANIA. This latter diviſion was made by Scipio. 

I. PROVINCIA TarRACONENSIS, ſo called from 
"Se. its principal city, was limited on the eaſt by 
the Mediterranean, on the weſt by the ocean, 2 4 __ | 
the north by the Cantabrian ſea, and the 
It. contained the modern Old Caſtile, Arrago: we 1 
Imi, and Valentia. 5 th 1 

The moſt remarkable cities of this Province . ” 
Paur zo, Tax Acco the metropolis, VALENTIA,. 
Conumrlvrux, Man rua, and SEGOBRIGA. This Pro- 
vince was famous for its delicate wines . 

II. Provincia BapTICA, ſo called from the river | 
Baetis dividing it in the middle, was bounded on the 
ſouth by the Mediterranean and the Sinus Gaditanus or 
com of Gades, and on the north by the Cantabric 
Ea, now the Bay of Biſcay. - 

_ © Cities of. moſt note in Baetica were, the famed: 
city. HiesAL, now Seville; Cox pus * Ganzs 
or. Ganis, now Cadiz. 

III. LusiTanta, the modern Port ugah, was bound- 
' ed by. the Anas: on the ſouth; and e Durius, now 
the Dour . on the north. 1 

Chief Towns were Grand now Liſton, 2 
 Avouera e * n were e * 
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o M EUAO P.. Chap. * 
The moſt cblebrutecd rivers in Devi were, the 
Berus, now Ebro; the Anas, now Guadiana;, the 


Tacvs, now Tajo; the Bats, now the Sate 
uir 3 ang the Dun tus, now pave. F 


„ 


SECTION: I. | 
ED. * GaLLIa or Gaul. 5 Fm, 


Ga AU was that part of Eütope that lay within 

the boundaries of the Alps, and Pyrenean moun- 
rains, from eaſt to weſt; the Mediterranean on the 
ſouth ; and the Rhine and Britiſh ocean on the north. ax 
and north-eaſt. \.. 

This tra& of land, called by the Renan Calla, | 
and by the Greeks Galatia, was divided into four 

nations; namely, BRLOÆ, AQUITANS, CzerTes or 
Gauls, and GALLIA NARBONENSIS. © This quadripat- 
tite diviſion was made by Auguſtus | „ - 

I. The BELO inhabited that part called Gallia 
Belgica, extending from the Britiſh ſea | to the 
Seine. . 

The principal towns of Belgica were, AnDoma- 
TUNUM, now Langres, the metropolis; 'MocunTia- 
cum, now Mentz.; AvevsTa-TRxevitoruM, now 
Triers; Divopuxuu, now Metz; TuLLiuM, now 
7 out; NEMETACUM, now Arras; 3 and CaaroMAacts, 
now Beauvois, _ 

II. GaLLIA Aquiranica ma between Calla Nar- 
bonenfis, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the river Ligeris, 
by which it was ſeparated from Gallia Celtica. 

Remarkable cities were, AVARICUM, now Bourges; 
BaRDEOALA, now Bourdeaux ; ; Baus; 3 and ELusa- | 
" BenRIS, now Ar. ha 

III. Gattra CxU TIA, called all Liang was | 

ſituated between the Ocean and the three rivers Ligeris, 
Seguana, and Matrond, 2 the Loire, Seine, and 
Marne. The two laſt divided it from Belgica. 5 

Towns of note were, VIN DANA, now r 
Conpivincum, now Nantz Vipunum, now Mans; 
I 4 | . Gn, ᷑ͥ,, 


Sect. 3. , . GALLIA or Gaul. hs 1 
GkENNABZUMH, now Orleans; CaSARODUNUM, now 
Tours; AGENDICUM, now Sens; Lvopuxuu, now 


Lyons; and their metropolitan city of LuTETIA, 


now Paris. 


IV. GaLLIia NARBONENSIS boy on the Mediterra- 


ntan ſea, being bounded by the Alps and the river 
Varus from Italy; by the Pyrenean mountains from 
Spain, and by the river Garumna : mount Gebenna, 


and the river Rhodanus divides it from Gallia Aduita- 


nica. and Gallia Celtica. 


Chief cities were, GENEVA; Vienna; Vargn- + 


TIA, now Valence; AvENi1o, now Avignon; Ak Au- 

s10, now Orange; ARELATE, now Arles; MAsslLIx, 
now Marſſeilles; Naxk Bo, their metropolis, now Nar- 

Bonne; Toros, now Toulouſe; and NzMAvus1s, now 

; Ni es. > 

Rivers of note in Gaul were, the Scaldis; now 
Schelde or Eſcaut. The Sequana, Ligeris, and Ga- 


rumna, now the Seine, Loire, and Garonne. 1 


Rbodanus or Rhoſne. 


- Their principal lake v was Lacus Lemans now the 


lake of Geneva. 

Mountains were, the Ga ee now 8 3 the 

Jura, now Jour; and the Yogeſus, now Vauge. 
Hence it is evident, that GALLIA BELOGICA includ- 
ed all Germany to the weſt of the Rhine, Alſace, Lorrain, 
all the Low Countries weſt of the Rhine, the greateſt 
0 part of Champagne, and the Iſle of Frauce. | 
GaLLta AquiTANICA contained Guienne, with ſo 


much of Orleannois and Lionnois, as lies on the ſouth | 


CS and welt ſides of the Loire. 

© *Gartia Cxirica® comprized Bretagne and: Nor- 
ay; as much of Orleannois as lies north and eaſt 
of the Loire, as much of the Iſle of France and 
| Champagne as lies ſouth of the Seine and Marne, with 
greateſt part of > Burgundy Duchy, and ſome of the 
government of Lionnois. 

SALLIA NARBONENSIS comprehended Languedoc, 


Provence Dau hiny, and Sav 
05 | 25 9 Pbiny, . SECTION 
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ec _ BRITANNIA. 2 
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„HE idend nose called Gunat 88 „ was, 
in more ancient times, by way of diſtinction, 
filed Arion, the name of ane being then 
common to all the iſlands. , 
_ Britain lies oppoſite the coaſts of France. and 
Germany in a triangular form. It is divided from 
Teland to the weſt by, the Vergivian,. ar Iriſh ea; 
waſhed-£n the north by the Northern. ocean; on the 
eaſt by the German ocean; and on the ſouth by the 
Britiſh channel, called by the Romans Fratum * 
tanmcum. 

That part of Britain which comprehends the pre- 
ſent kingdom of England and Wales, was in ancient 
times divided into ſeventeen petit ſtates ;. whereof 

the inhabitants were diſtinguiſhed by the following | 
© HAMES:: © 
The epi 55 3 the Brio, 
the ATTR3BATH, the Roi, the CanTi1, the Do- 
BUN11,.: the CAaTTIEUCHALANT, the  TRINOBANTES, 
the Iczxz, the Cox Ir ANI, the Connavii,. the S1- 
LURES, the DiIM ET, the. Ogpovices, the BRIGAN+ 
IS, the OTTapint 
Britain was divided by the Romans i into Britannia 
Roniana and Britannia Barbara; which laſt appellation 
they gave to that part of Britain which was not ſub. 
ject to Rome. Britannia Romana was divided into 
eee SUPERIOR, and ' BRITANNIA INFERIOR, 
or Upper and Lower Britain. The former reached 
from the Channel to Cheſter ; the latter extended 4. 
the Iſthmus between Glota, now called the Clyde, and 
W now called the Ni ME Fd n Th0 


* „ The old Celtic name Jf ane. bende a high mountain- | 
5 ae. 1 
ö | Emperor 


the names of IT True, Jrvrrna, Hibernia, and 


. CPA B R 1 T AN N © A. Ig 


Emperor Severus built a wall, parting Ninas Ro- 
mana from Britannia Barbar. 

The chief rivers were the Thamęſis, now the Thames; 
the Sabrina, at preſent the Severn; and the N 
HOW N bs the ye: of the Humber. ir te 


| "SECTION. v. 
| 8 


15 RE L. A ND is the ſecond in extent ng 1 
Britiſh Iſlands, and was known to the Ancients by 


Britannia Par | 
Ir lies to the "welt of Brirain, and was inhabired by 
the following people. 
The Rbobogdit, Venicnii, Fr, Darni, Voluntii, 
Blani, 'Cauci, Menapii, Brigantes, Nagnate,” Auteri, 
 Gangani, Lucent, PV clabri, Uterini or Toerni, Vodie, ard 
N r | 
"Rivers of note in this iland were, the Senn, no „ 
called the Sbannon; the Birgus, now the Barrow ; 0 | 1-4 
the Bovinda, at preſent; the Boyne. © 1 
The moſt remarkable of the Tefler Britiſh iſles were * 
the Caſſiterides, called alſo the Heſperides, the Silures, 
and the Sigdeles, lying over againſt Promontorium Bo- EE 
lerium in Cornwall; they are now called Scitly{ſles. | "30 
Moxa“, now Angleſey, on the weſt, in North Wales. Yo 
Mona- or Ie f Man, over-againſt Lancaſbire; this + 
is the Mona mentioned by | Ceſar. - The Oxcapss, 5 1 ö 
now Ortneys, off the north of Scotland. The Scxzr- 1M 
. Land Iſles are ſtill further north; the chief of -which - | 
is ſuppoſed to have been the 7 N or utmoſt iſland N | i] 
of the Ancients. Vreris, or the Ile of Pe lies 3 


on the ſouth of Hampſbire. e 2 | 1 f 
Tp The ancient ſeat of the Druids, Tieren, Pte, : . 7 
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T tract of Und was bounded bort by 
the Montes Carpatici, now Crapach; eaſtward by 
the river Hieraſus, now Prut, and the I1fter or Danube; 
ſouthward by. the Danube again; weſtward by the 
River Patiſſus or Tibiſcus, now the Theyſſe. 
Within this compals is now contained all 7. _ | 
vania and Walachia, : part of Moldavia, and that 
of Upper Hungary 155 lies eaſt of the River 7 bey/ ©, 
It was divided into three parts; Rip ENSISs, which 
Ro the towns Zurobara, and Zeugmac, .now.. Teme/- 
war, and Clauſenberg. Meprrzsz anta,.. where 
ſtood the cities Z armiſogetuſa or Colonia Ulpia- 
Jana, Alba Julia, and: Patruiſſa at preſent Penbel,, 
Meiſſemberg, and Conſtad. Strate, The. third part. 
contained no towns of note. 

The diviſion of the people into 1 — * Cetæ i 1 
very ancient: thoſe to the weſt, towards Germany, 
being called Daci, and thoſe to the eaſt, or e 
the * were called Gee. 5 


8 Ma, eh 3 &i 
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SECTION. VI. Yd 
Mons 1 . bb e hos 
8 was bounded on the Port ty the 

Danube, which ſeparated it from Dacia; on 
the eaſt by the Euxixx Sea; on the ſouth* by Mount 
| 2 and on the weſt by Myricum and Pammonia. 

It was divided into Mozs14a Suyzr1OR, dow call- 
ed Servia, and MoxksfA INTERIOR, now Bulgaria r. 

Its inhabitants were the BARRAxI, the TR1BALT1, 
the Tao OD YT, the Procsræ, and the GRrA. 

Its chief town was Neſſus, now NViſſa 


This country was joined by the Ic Trajan to 
Dacia by an admirable bridge. , 


enn oo *: Hee. 8 | | 
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SECTION vin. 


ILLYRICUM, 


O the welt of Moefia and Macedonia lay H vnn; | 

ILLYRIA, or ILTVAIcU, along the Sinus Adri- 
aticus, up quite to ria, in Itah; but whoſe exact 
limits are left undetermined n 'vY, ancient  liſko- 

rians and geographers. | 
It was divided into two parts. 5 | 

I. LtBurNIA, which contained the towns of Serie. 
| Mats; and' Scardona, now known by the names of 
| Zegna, Zara Vecchia, and Scardona. 1 
II. DaLMATIA, where ſtood the cities of Dalat | | 


: nium, Sicum, Salona, Narona, Epidaurus, Budua, Col- | 1 

_ cbinium, Liſſus, and Scodra ;, at preſent called Del- = 

: minio, Sebenico, ws en e Hudoa, 1-4 

. e and Scutari © 8 ee | 

Es nu] „ 3 

UE T., BAG LA anon, ws 1 
„ 1 8 country lay to the north-eaſt of a | 5 | 


being bounded northward by mount mus; eaſt- ©: 
ward by the Euxine Sea, the Thratian Boſphoras, and | OP 
the Hell:ſpont ; ſouthward by the mount * Egeum ; and | | 
weſtward by the river Siyrmon. 1 . 


5 Among its people the chief were theſe ; the Bis- WE, 
of -TONES, Ciconzs,: Erones, OpRvVsæ, Trynr, Bz- — 
95 BRYCES, 1 Bess1, DENSELETE,, MEpr or | & 
Mor. e 8 EY 0 4 
, Its chief city was Mami afterwards called =: 
8 Nova Roma, and now Conſtantinople. Other remark- | 44 
5 able towns were A 170 a Neapotis, Auriano- | F- 
nee 8 
fs . iohabftants were the Arsen lh of Trat, 1 g 
0 ſon of Faphet, and from hence received their name, 1 
Thraces. From their being a warlike popple.. Mars 4 
1 V, Ptolemy. Pliny, _ 1 I 
| L | 


was 


16 Of EUROPE. Chap. I. 
was ſaid t to | be 15 qo to have had his reſidence 
nog them'*. 4 


5 SECTION. X. „ 
8 S doe 2 ed 1 


II 1 E 83 names by ch the 83 e 
known by ancient geographers and hiſtorians, 
were thoſe of Gaioi, and Graicoi, from one Gracus, 
the father of - Theſſalus. Thoſe they ſoon after 
chan for Acbæi and Hellenes. eee name by 
which they were known in ſeveral parts of Greece, 
was that of 'Pelaſgi, from Pelaſgus, the founder of 
the Arcadian kingdom. But the moſt ancient name 
of all, is univerſally allowed to be that of Leatt, 
derived from Jon, the ſon of Xuthus. | 
VEGBreece was bounded on the eaſt by the Arens fon, 
ES on the weſt by the Jonian, on the ſouth by the 
| Green and by Thrace and Iihyrium on the north. 
It was divided into five parts; PzLoyonnesvs, 
GRACIA PROPRIAM or HELLAS, Erikvs, THESSALIA, 
and Maczponia, and cormprovenghed - the Tdllewing | 
— Kingdoms: 3 
In. Peleponneſus the kingdoms 5 Sven Ans, | 
Nfztmnra; CorinTH, ACHAIA Ro RIA, ARCADIA, 
and Laconia, of which Lacedemon or Sparta was 
the metropolis. 

OQiutt of it, or in Gracia propre, thoſe of Arriea, | 
with its chief city Athenz, Moxa, where ſtood 
the city Eleuſis; Bozor1a, its Capital was Thebes; 
Lockis-EeiCHNEMIDIA, whoſe chief town was Am- 
pliſſa; Don is, with its capital of the name; Pmocrs, 
"whoſe moſt conſiderable city was Delphi; Locg1s- 

OzoL AA, whoſe capital was Naupactus; and Eruo- 
Ade whoſe RAN: * . note was A . 


5 1 Sarner. dera. 


N ol. arr ar i rm Camo 
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In Epirus : a Motossta, Hh ſtood the facred 
groves of Dodona; AmPpriLocut, with its capital 

| Amos Amphilocium ; Cassio t, with the city Caf- 

8 Hope; Dxorzs; CHaonzs, where ſtood the city 
= Oricum; TruxrzsPoT1, in this country ſtood the town 
Buthrotum; AlL MEN Y, whoſe principal town was Ni- 

cCopolis; and Acanvaxi4, where was the famous 

. promontory of Actium“ 

. In Theſſaly T, it contained the countries of the | 


22 
1 . 


> 

, THESSALIOTIS, ESTIOTSS, PELASGJOTIS, MAGNESIA, 
; and PRTHIA. | 

Ila Aacedonia, the Tauranri, within whoſe terri- 
5 | tories ſtood the cities Epidamnus or Dyrrachium, and 
f Apollonia; the Poxxs, whoſe chief city was Alorus; 
- A£MaTHIA, Egea or Edeſſa was the capital; Myc- 


„ doi, with the cities Antigonia, Letæ, and Terpilus; 
| PixkIA Y. with the city Pydna; Paraxis, in this coun- 
, try ſtood the city Palena; AMmenaxiTis, where ſtood 


Theſſalonica and Stagira; Epon1a, with the colonies 
of Amphipolis and Philippi; and CaLcibica, with 
the towns Angza, Singus, and Acanthus. : 


* 


1 
5 All theſe have. at one time or other, been ſeve- 
. rally governed by kings of their own, whoſe names we 
find occaſionally mentioned in the hiſtories of the more 
„5 conſiderable kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, and Mycene, 
„ Attica, Beotia, Arcadia, T beſjaly, Corinth, and Sparta; 
1 of the Argonautic expedition, and of the T r0jan war. 
; Greece was- remarkable; 1. for the oracle and 
„ temple of Dodona, ſacred to Jupiter, in Molaſſia, a 
B province of Epirus. The trees were ſaid to be en- 
q dowed with human voice; and, therefore, the 4 
2 nauis built their ſhip Argo of them. 
) | 2. The river Acheron in Epirus, made by the poets 
8 0 * the infernal ſtreams. _ 
y ..* Celebrated on account of the victory os gained over 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
| rb Here were the plains of Pharſalia, where Czſar routed 
mpey 
t 3 for its ing! OE region of the Muſes, ſtyled from 
„ | hence * 5 | 

I | 1 : q ©: —— = Mount 
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T R 0 . Chap. L 


3. Mount Olympus i in Theſſaly, celebrated among 


the . for its extraordinary height. 


The delightful valley of Tempe, about ſix miles 
1n length, and five in breadth, fituate between the 


mountains of Ofa, Pelion, and Olympus, ſo beautified 


with nature's gifts, and watered by the river Peneus, 


which ran through it, that it was reckoned the gar- 
den of the Muſes. | 


5. The city of Delphi, in Pbocis, famous for the 
temple and oracle of Apollo. 
6. The Pythean games, which were inſtituted in 


| honour of Apollo at Pythion, a city in Phocis. 


7. The Eleuſinian myſteries, in honour of Ceres, at 
Er, 26, a city in Aitica. 

8. The Nemean games, held in memory of Hercules 
killing a lion, in the melgtibourtood of Names, a city 


of Peloponneſus. 


The province of Bokori4 was famous r its thick, 


foggy air, and for the dullneſs and ſtupidity of its in- 


habitants; inſomuch that calling 4 man a Bceotian, 
was the ſame as calling him a pid fellow.— Ho- 
race, ſpeaking of a dull, heavy fellow, 7s, Beo- 


tum jarores, crafſo 1 in aere natum. 


SECTION xl. 


1 7 4 . 0 8 


AN NCIENT. r y was divided "I Africa, 
Greece, the ancient Dalmatia, and Liburnia, 


by the Tyrrbenian, Ionian, and Adriatic ſeas ; and 
from Tranſalpine Gaul and Rbætia, by. a long ridge 
of mountains called the Ap. 


The country comprized within -theſe boundaries 
was about 900 miles in length; its breadth, owing to 
its ſhape, is very unequal, being, at the foot of the 


Alps, 550 miles; in the middle [rote I 36, and in 
ſome places ſcarcely 28. . 


Is. 


"Bs appellation is, according to old geographers, 
from Itali *, the ancient name for oxen, for which this 
country was famous; or more probably from Italus, 
who was at the head of a colony +. 

ITraLy was, in more ancient times, like moſt other 
countries, parcelled out into endleſs petty kingdoms 
and ſtates, till, in after-ages, when the Gauls ſet- 
tled in the weſtern, and many Greek colonies in 
the eaſtern provinces of this country, it was divided 
into three great parts, GALLIA, CIS ALPINA, Iraxx 
properly ſo called, and Macna GRA. | 
I. Createine GavL t was bounded on the north by 
the Alps, on the ſouth it reached to the Liguſtic ſea, 
and the Appennines parted it from Etruria. 

Under the common name of Ci/alpine Gaul was 
comprehended Licvuzra, chief town Genoa; GALLtA 
- CispaDANA, chief town Bononia; and 1114 Trans- 

PADANA, chief town Miediolanum. To this diviſion 

of Italy may be referred the countries lying under 

the Alps, called the Subalpine countries. 

; II. ITaLy properly /o called, extended on the coaſt 
of the Aariatic from the city Ancona, to the river 
Trento, and on the Mediterranean from the Macra to 
the Silarus. : ; | 
This tract contained Erauni4, 1 Sapr- 

NIUM, Pictnum, and the countries of the VESTIN I, 

Maxzvcini, PELicxt, Marsr, TRENTANI, SAMNI- 

TES, HIRPINI, CamPani, and PicenTINI. , 

III. Macna Gxecia: this country was called 

Greece, becauſe moſt of the cities on the coaſt were 

Greek colonies. of 
It comprehended FOR Lvcanis, and the 

country of the BRU II. | 

The moſt remarkable mountains were the Alps and 
the . The mountains Maſicus, Gaurus, 


Varro. I Dion. Halicar. Virgil. | 

3 Called alſo Gallia Togata, from the uſe of the 3 Toga, 
the inhabitants of theſe parts being, after the * war, admit- 
ted to the right of citizens. 5 
| GS Fifata, 


«41 „ 
% - 
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Fi fata, Veſuvius, and Carganus, are mentioned by 


ancient hiſtorians and geopraphers. 


The rivers of note were, the Pa bus or EkIDA- 
NUS, now-the Po.—The DRUR1a, the SEsSITEs, the 
Ticinvw, the ADpvua, the OLLivs, the Mincivs, the 
Taxnakvs, the TRIBIA, the ATnrs1s, and the RRE- 
Nus BoNONIERNsIS; z now called the Dora, Seſſia, Te/ino, 


Aada, Ogl's, Mincio, Tanaro, Trebia, Adige, and Reno 


di Bologna; ſpring from the Alps.—The Akxus, and 
the TIER, flow from the Appennines.— The LIRIs; 
the VULTURNusS; the SYBAR1S ; the CRaTnis; the 
Auripus; the ATERNus, and the METavuRUs; now 
the Garigliano; Volturno; Silaro; Cocbile; Crati; L'O- 
fanto, Peſcara, and Metauro. Thele were all nvers 
of great note. | 


Auguſtus Cæſar, TE nfs the ancient names of 4 
Gallia and Magna Græcia, reſtored the common 


name, Italia, to the whole country, from Illyricum, 
and the Alps, quite round to the ſouthmoſt extre- 


a * Italy. . 85 . 


SECTION XII. 


G R AN 1 4. 


. 


| G E R M AN IA, or AxciENT GrnMAuv, was. 


_ divided from the ancient Ganls by the Rhine on 
the weſt, and the Danube on the ſouth; it was 
bounded on the north by the Hercynian foreſt, the 


German and Northern oceans on the north-weſt, and 1 
Scytbia and Sarmatia on the eaſt, 


This tract of land was inhabited by the following 


nations. 


The CiuBRL, who poſſeſſed the preſent Denmark, 
and gave to it the name of Cimbrica Cherſòneſus; che 
CHavei; the FRISsT1H; the BRUcrERI; the Maksf; 


the Usiprr; the Tzxcrza1; the Jvnonzs; the 


CorrI; the MaTTIiaci; the Us1; the SEDvus11; the 
„„ LES Nagser ; 


1 


\ 


* 


Sect. 12. Gunman, 1 
Narisct; the Marcomanniz the Tancrr; the 


TaxvIRI; the TRIBZO CI; the NEMETEs; the VAx- 


 GIONES ; the MzpioMaTRICI ; ; the RavRact; the 


VINDELICI 3 ; the Nogici; the Hzrmunpvrr; the 
Boxr;:the Quan: ; the Tree, the MaRTINOI; 


the Bux II; the Box AD ES; the LYOII; the Ru@TI1; 
the Suzvi ; the Lonooeandt: the Bozouondr ; the 
' SeEMNoONEs ; the Aviownss ; the Revoicni ; the Eu- 


DOLES ; the SWARDONES; the Ruc11; the Lemno- 
VII; the HERULI; the GoTHONEsS ; the Sipuz- 


8 . the AncLt; the Sax1 ; the EsTII; the 


_ Geeipe; the CrarBont. 
Rivers remarkable were, the Da. now called 


the fer ; the Rnine ; the VisTULA, now called the | 


Weichſel; the Drave or the Draw; the Mok Aw g 


the Necxar; the ELBE, called by the Romans 


Albus, by the Germans Elve, and now Elbe; the 


Lurpix, now Lippe; the Is al A, now 7/el; the NaB; 


the VESsER, more anciently called Viſurgis; and the 
Ems, more anciently called the Amiſa. 


 Ancrent GERMANY abounded with wells and "TY 
reſts, among which the moſt famed one was called 
the Hercynian, and by the Greeks the Orcinian Foreſt. 
The Black Foreft is another famed one, which parted - 


the Suevi from the Cheruſci. The Cæſian Foreſt, or 


| Cofa Hwa, was alſo very famous. 


Tux E 3 wah of land called Pawyonia 


| and part of Servia. 


FFC 
i ee 


was bounded on the weſt by the Norici; on the 


*. ſouth by Dalmatia; on the eaſt by Mogſia; and on 
the north by the Danube: z ſo that it comprehended ; 


the modern Carniols, Croatia, Windiſch Marck, part 


of Auſtria, part of Hungary, all Sclavonia and Boſnia, | 
Cz 1 
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It was divided into Upper and Lower Pannonia 115 


having the Upper to the weſt, and the Lower on the 
eaſt ſide. © | 


smufun was the capital city of all banden 5 
Other cities of note were, Segeſta, * Vin 
NG: Scarahantia, and T, aurunum. 


SECTION XIV, 


SARMATIA Eusor A 5 


ECW. © 


S Aang EuropaaTF, or 3 in Europe, e- 

tended from the Viſtula, now the Veiſſel, on the 
weſt, parting it from Germania, to the Euxine ſea, the 
Boſphorus Cimmerius, the Palus Mzotis, and the 
Tanais, dividing it from Aſia and the Afatic Sar- 
matia. 

In this 3 tract of land, comprehending the 
preſent Livonia, Lithuania, Ruſh ia, and Crim Tartary, 
dwelt the following nations;—The Bur c1ones, Cari- 
ONES, SUDEN1, GELON1, N I, AGATHYRSI, 
Boxus&, MELANCHLENA, ALAUNI, JAZYGES, 
Roxol ENT, BaSTARN@A®, Carp or CARPATES, So- 
NES, BoRAN IM, and VENEDI. | 

The length of European Sarmatia, from the conflux 
of the rivers er and Patiſſus, to the mouth of the 


Obi, was 540 German leagues. | Its breadth, from the 
RICE: to the Yhite ſea, 360 4. 


e} 


' ® Ptolemy. | Diodorus. 
a + Called alfo Scythia by Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Dio. 
orns. 3 
They lived in wains ; hence the a ella Hamaxobii : on 
rapine;-and on the blood and milk + mares ; hence the appel- 
lation of Hippomolgi: and were the deſcendants of the _— ; 
hence we ſee them called by Bochart Saar Madai. 89965 
by + 1 I. 5 40d 6.—Scrabo, I. 7-—Mels, 1. 3. Kc. 
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SE C T I 0 N XV. 
7 be Iſlands in the MEDITERRANZAN. | 


3 


; TH HIS INand was anciently known by the names 
of Sicaniæ, Sicilia, and 7 rinacria. 
It lies between the 35th deg. 40 min. and the z8ch 
deg. 30 min. of north latitude, extending in longitude 
from 35 to 39 degrees. Its length 200 miles, breadth 
1380, and circumference 600. 
| The moſt ancient inhabitants of Sicily were the Cy- 
clopes, the Leſtrigones, and the Phæaces. 
SYRACUSE was its metropolis. Its other cities of 
note were Drepanum, Agrigentum, Catana, Panormus, | 
and Meſſana or Zancle. 

In Sicilia ſtands mount Etna, famous for its I | 
quent and dreadful eruptions. The fire which is 
continually burning in the bowels of this mountain, 

| made the poets place here the forges of the Cyclops, 
= vnder the direction of Vulcan, and the ran A the 
giants who rebelled againſt Jupiter. 


The FOLtan Hands 


lie off the north coaſt of Sicily in the Tyrrbenian ſea, 

They received their name from olus, who is ſup- 

pPooſed to have reigned here. They were called alſo 

Ne the Yulcanian Iſlands, and by the Greeks, the Hipbe- 

| ſtiades. There are ſeven of them. They are diſtant 
about 40 miles from the north coaſt of Sicily. 


Stabi, more anciently  SANDALIORTS, . and 
Icanusa. 


This iſland lies between the 27th and 29th degrees 
of longitude, and between the 39th and 41ſt degree, 1 
15 min. of - latitude. | ' | 
Its ancient inhabitants were divided into the Corſi, 

. Balari Diagebrenſes, and Sardi Peli. his 
| T4 | Condit, 2 


5 Jt 


4 


— 


City. 
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This ſmall iſland lies over againſt the . of 
Genoa, at about the diſtance of go miles from that : 


— # 


Mera, Mari; Oorera, Caxvrsus 15 


The iſle knowh by theſk 78 names lies in lat. 


34, 4, and long. 34, 45, and diſtant from Vein 
about 60 miles. 


- 


es was the metropolitan city. 


s ECTION XVI... 


5 The Iſlands of the PROPONT 1s, ZEGEAN, IcAR IAN, 


Caxrax, MYRTOAN, and Ionian Seas. 


. THE moſt conſiderable iſlands in the baron 


85 


8 Fee 0. att 12s 
This iſland lay n not "oe. from Aſia, ver-aganl 


Cyzicum. 


l 


was a mall iſland between un, an the mouth 
of the een, „ 


The and in the 3 Sea v were, 
| 'TzxzD0s Ra | 
was ate only for its lying oppoſite ola Troy 
and being the place to which the Greeks retired, 1 
left che e in a fatal ebnen. | 


Lz$8z08. . 


1 was ky 3 85 for the number of philoſophers ond poets | 
it produced. It was —_ oy miles ge from 


ee, 4 
cue 


gra. 6. Jun ot the baoron n oe. 29 


Gn 0. 


lay about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, between Leſbos 
and Samos, "PROS the peninſula of a 5 


S4 0 


les opppſice t to Epheſus, on the coaſt of Afia mig! 
about ſeven miles from the continent. This iſland 
is ſuppoſed to have been the native ny of Ju uno. 


| PaTmos or Pa THUS ESR, 
is about 30 miles in compaſs. The Romans uſed 


this iſland as a place of baniſhment 3 under which 


puniſhment St. John reſided here, and is ſuppoſed to 
have wrote his Revelations in a cave, which is ſhewn 
by a few Greek monks who are upon the iſland. 


5 The CrelAbzEs iſlands lie in a circle round Dizos, 
the chief of them; which, though not above fix 
miles in compaſs, was one of the moſt celebrated of 


5 all the Grecian iſlands, as np the r of 5 


— » 


Apollo and Diaxa. 4 
P A os 


"= 28 miles from Delos; and was man for its 
| marble, which! was of an exquiſite ware es 


Cru RA 


This 1d lies cer ag Malea, a pt oromontory of 
| 12 It was remarkable for being the favourite 
refidence of Venus, 


as © | 
es between Crete and the Cyclades. The iſland 
as conſecrated to Apollo, 

; 848 ON 


lies between Aulon, a city of e and a Brun- 
dufium i in Italy, 


| Concrna 


* 8 
NA. 


1 
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cone vA 


lies over-againſt the coaſt of Epirus, called more an- 
_ ciently Pheacia; and was inhabited by the luxurious 

ter, who entertained U; Mes, when call on ſhore 
mere. pw ; 


ITHACA, 


en fir being the birth-place of Ubſſes, is above 


25 miles in circuit. 


ZACYNTHUS.. 


| This iſland is about 60 miles in compaſs, and lies 
12 miles ſouth of an iſland called ns 5 


* 


Lzucas 


was anciently a peninſula, Joined to the ain. lac of | 
Acarnania by an iſthmus of 30 paces over, | NR | 
was cut by the Carthaginians. 


The STROPH A K 8 


were two ſmall iſlands, over again 9 in Pela- 5 
5 — 


Ev 4 


Was s formeHly jolned to Bœotia by an tins, as it s 7 
At preſent by a bridge. It lies oppolite to the con- 
5 tinent of Attica, Beotia, and Locris. : 
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. 
ASTA in general. 


ARTIOUS are the opinions as to the common 
name of As A; ſome of the ancient geogra- 
5 phers derive i it from Aha, the daughter of Ot 
and Thetis, wife of Japetus, and by him mother 
to Prometheus; others deduce it from Afus, the ſon 
of Atys, king of Lydia, from whom that kingdom, 
firſt, and in E ength of time the whole continent, was 
named Alia. But all that has or can be ſaid on this 
head is bare conjecture ; it will not, therefore, be worth 
our while to dwell on enquiries of this nature * ., 
The boundaries of this extenſive country on the 
north and eaſt could not be determined by the An- 
cients; on the weſt, it was ſeparated from Tybia or Afri- 
ca by the Egyptian Ithmus, now the Iſthmus of Suez, 
and the Sinus Arabicus or Red Sea; and from Europe by 
the Ægean Sea, the Helleſpont, the Propontis, the Boſ- 
phorus, the Euxine Sea, and the river Tanais; and, on 
the ſouth, by the Oceanus Eons, or Indian Ocean, failed 
over by Nearchus, under Alexander. 
Aſia is divided into Major and Minor; but this is 


a diſtinction perhaps of the lower age. The Ancients | 
diſtinguiſhed i it into Citerior, or Aſia Minor, and Ul- 


8 terior, or Aſia Magna. 
This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively go- 
| verned by the Aſyrians, the Medes, the Perfians, and 


» Eratoſthenes thinks it moſt probable, chat this part of the 
ancient world received its name from Aſia, a ſmall diſtrict about 
= the river Cayſter and mount Tmolus. 
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the Greeks ; but the immenſe regions of India and 
modern China were very little know one to e 
or the conquerors of the ancient worl 

The principal regions that divide this country ane 
as follow. ; ; 


3 SECTION IL 


SYRIA. 


| A NCIENT geo raphers are not agreed upon 
| the exact extent of this country; I ſhall, there- 
fore, confine myſelf to the proper Syria; to which 
we may venture to ſet bounds, and determine its 
dimenſions. 
SYRIA PROPER lay between the e on 6 
| 55 e weſt, and the river Eupbrates on the eaſt; and 
tween mount Taurus on the north, and Arabia "the 
Deſert, Paleſtine, and Pbænice, on the ſouth. „ 
This country, in the very early ages of time, was 
- variouſly divided; in after- ages, it "Was divided into 
four principal kingdoms, Zobab, Damaſcus, Hamath, 
and Geſbur; of which Beth-rebob, otab, and Ma- 
acha, names found in the Scripture, were ſub-divi- 
ions. Afterwards it was e into the following 
| _ provinces ; namely, _ | 
ll : COMMAGENE- SeLEVEns, in which Rood the fa- 
1 mumuous city of ANTIOCH.  APAMENE.. CYRRHESTICA, 
B where ſtood the city of Hierapolis, Carcipens; 
fm CuALYBONT Is. PALMYRENE, remarkable for its 
20 capital city Palmyra, whoſe ruins are deſervedly 
EE. _ eſteemed one of the wonders of the preſent world. 
Wl Coxklx-SyRIA, where were ſeated the cities Heliopolis, 
no Balbeck, whoſe magnificent ruins claim the ad- 
miration of travellersz and Damaſcus, now Sham, 
LaoDICENE. - 
The people were called Syri, and Ke by the 
facred 1 and were of a volu ptuous and ſlaviſh | 
Wi VF Sabo. 
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The rivers of the country are the Orontes; and the 
Chryſorrhoas or Barrady. The rivers Mana and Phar- | 
pbar were — branches of the latter. „ 
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S$®ECTian.M „„ 
BABYLONIA or Caen | 


at. n 


— 
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H E moſt ancient names by which this country | 

was known were, Shinar, , Sennaar, Semjar, Sin- | 21 
| 12 &c. Babylonia is univerſally ſuppoſed to have F þ 
been borrowed from the tower and city of Babel, and | 
Cbaldza from the Chaldeans or Chaſdim. The inha- | 14 
pg were much addicted to, and noted for aſtro- 1 


gy extenſive region was bounded eaſtward by the 
river Tigris, which divided it from Aria; ſouth- 


_— 


— f n — ny os 
* „ * w= 
. nne 


ward by the conflux of the two rivers and the Per- 12 
ſian gulph; and weſtward by Arabia Deſerta ; how - 
far it extended northward is very uncertain but it „„ 
muſt have been bounded by ſome part of Meſo ta- 4 


min, but by what part of it is paſt our deter- 1 
mination. | "1 

Its metropolis was Bazrr * or BaBYLoy, built * | | 
Nimrod, and the oldeſt city in the world, It wass 4 
in compaſs 60 miles, with walls 200 feet high, and wa | 
50 oro, built with brick and bitumen. 1 


— 


8 i 1 
SECTION Iv. 8 755 - == 
BirTuynia L 5 j 


: T* H Y tract of land was bounded on the weſt by „ 
Beſphorus Thracius and part of the Propontis z | 

on the ſouth by the river Rhyndacus and mount Olym- 4 
pus; on the north by the Zuxine ſea; and on Net, 
by. the river Parthenius. | | 


. | * Moſes. HA | 


— 


i 


30 „ = of A $-'X A. Chap. l. 


It bad anciently the names of Mya, Mygdenia, 
 Bebrycia, Mariandynia, and Bithynia. | 

The metropolitan city of this country was Ni- 
COMEDIA. © 


SECTION. v. 
TOE ZRSI 4. 


T HE boundaries aGigned to Perſia has tad very 


much in different ages; Ptolemy makes it extend 
on the north to Media, on the eaſt to Carmania, on 


the weſt to Szlana, and on the ſouth to the Perſian 


gulph; but this relates to Perſia conſidered only 


. as a province. I ſhall here conſider it in another 


light, and give the boundaries of the Perſian em- 


pire as they anciently ſtood. In which extent was 5 


included Media and Aria. 

The ancient empire of Perſia chen extended in 
length from the Helleſpont to the mouth of the river 
Indus, about 2800 Engliſh miles; and in breadth _ 


from the Pontus to the mouth of the Arabian Guiph, 7 


about 2000 miles. 
This extenſive tract of land was divided into the 


following provinces :_ . 


GEkDROSTIA, CARMANIA, DaAN HAN A, CE. 


$14, ParRoPamisus, BacTria, MarGlana, HY A- 


CANIA, ARIA, PARTHIA, PERS18, Sus ANA. To 
theſe were added the provinces of My iA and As- 


SYRIA; but as they made fo great a figure in an- 


cient hiſtory, I reſerve a particular deſcription of 
them to the following Sections. 

No country has had a greater variety of names 
given to it than Perſia; in the holy Scripture we 
find it called ELA and Paras; and in the oriental 


Ln writers AcJeM, Iran; and SHAHISTAN, that 1 * the 


in of the SHAH- 


Strabo. „ 


sec. 3. PA A S 1 A. | 1 


In reſpect to rivers, there is but one navigable 


ſtream in the whole country, which is called 


ARAx1s. | 
8 E CTION VI. 
Mz D I A. 


Tt H IS country, once the ſeat of a powerful em- 


pire, received its name from Madai, the third | 


ſon of Faphet. 
It was bounded on \ a ok by part of the ca 


pian ſea; on the ſouth by Perfis, Sufiana, and Aſyria; 
on the eaſt by Parthia and nne; and on the weſt 


by Armenia Major. 
Its diviſion anciently was into the following pro- 


vinces; namely, TRopaTANE; CHaroMITHRENE ; 
DARITES; Marcianeg ; Ana back 5 and SyrRo- 


Mevp1a. All theſe, by a later diviſion, were re- 
duced to two only, called MzD IA Maca, and 
Nana ATROPATIA, or ſimply ATRoPATIA®. 
The capital city 'of all Media was Ecbatan, cele- 
hrated by the Ancients for its walls. 
The rivers of note in Media were the Straton, the 
 Amardus, the e and the e 


SECTION vn. 


A8 8 YR 1 4. ; 


— 


*HIS very extenſive country E its name 
from Aſpur, the ſecond ſon of Sbem, its firſt 
"planter after the flood T7. 
The exact extent of ria is very uncertain 3 but 
it is agreed upon by moſt geographers, that it lay, 


. eaſtward of the TG. and extended almoſt north- 


ö * $trabo, + Moſes. 
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8 7 of As fa Chap. II. 


ö 
5 5 eaſt FE fouth-wett from the forings 3 that river and 
; | = the lake Van, to the province of Khazeſtan in Perſia. 
| os The fituation of the cities built by Aſbur we are 
_ Fe at a loſs to determine; all that we can collect from 
1M, , tradition is, that Nineveb ſtood on the eaſt ſide of the 
bo Dyilat or Ngri. 4 
il. Assa f Was divided and arranged by the Greek 
EE: into the following provinces, bordering on fog 
1 ARR aPACH1TIS, then AbIABENE, and to the eaſt 
f „ ©. ARBELITES; to the north of Adiabene, CAL A- 
„ Ft CINE, and lower down to the ſouth APPOLONI ATIS, 
and at length StTTacznz ®, To theſe the ancient 
J oof geographers added the provinces named ATuR 1A, 
1 Anxrackxz, and CHALONITIS, as part of this eoun- 
q | try but there is no pretending to ſet bounds to theſe 
. ſeveral diviſions, or aſſigning to each the cities that 5 
a might in former ages have belonged to them. 
5 „5 The rivers of Aſſyria were the TIORIS, which wa- 
Fl. | IN tered all the weſtern parts of this country; the 
[|. 2 | Lycus, the. Capzus, and the Goxcus, at almoſt 
N 2n equal diſtance from each other, and ſuppoſed to 
E | 1 been all between the two cities of e * 5 
T NMineveb, che., | 
1 . | / 


V SECTION. VII 
1 8 Pu ox v 10 k. 


TuIs ſmall tract of land, N as we can 
collect from ancient kitoriacs, la 8 the - 

32d and 35th degrees of north latitude... How many 

degrees 0 1 8 it took up we are at A loſs to de- 

termine; but it could take up no great ſpace. This, 

as near as we can gather, was the extent of this king- 
dom and its ſituation. In general, we may ſay, it 

was bounded by Syria on the north and the eaſt; by 


"x on the ſouth ; and the Mediterrancon on the 
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Sect. 8. 5 Pn OE N1c = el 33 | 
In this mw of land ſtood che famous cities of 


5 7, yre, Sidon, Tripoli, &c. 


Whence this country borrowed: the x name of Pha. 


nice is not determined. Anciently it was called Rhab- 


ee and Colpitis. The Jews gave it the name of 
anaan, though they knew ſome part of it by the ä 
name of Syrophænice. 

The Pbænicians are ſaid to 1 firſt . let- 


ters. See en J. 3 v. 220, —_ 


SECTION Ix 


Carranocrs and Pov ros 


0 T H 18 country. was lente Known by the ge⸗ 


neral name of Syria or AHria, and its inhabi- 


yh tants by that of the Lenucoſyri. - - 


CarPapocia formerly comprized all Ne tract of 


5 Ja which lies between mount Taurus and the Eux- 


ine ſea, and was divided by the Perſians into two 
Satrapies or governments; by the Macedonians into two 
kingdoms ; the one called Cappadocia Magna, the other 
Cappadocia ad Pontum, and commonly Pontus. 

The capital of all Cappadocia was anciently Mazaca 
or Euſebia, called afterwards Cæſarea by Tiberius in 
honour of Auguſtus. The city of Comana was fa- 
mous for a temple conſecrated to Bellona, whoſe 
prieſts and attendants amounted to the uren of 
6000 and os | | 8 


"SECTION R. 
| Ann * 


v H ENCE this tract of land received the name 
of ARMENIA is very uncertain, The Greeks. 
derived it from one Armenus, who, after attending 
 Faſon: in "wy Argonautic expedition, ſettled in this 
counter. . ; 
| 2 | AxMENIA 


— 


44 ä N A112. Chap. II. 
ArMENta was, anciently, divided inte the greater 
and the /eſer, or ARMENIA Ma jon and Armenia = 


MIN OR. 


I. ARM ENA Ma 10 was bounded on the ſouth - 


by mount Taurus, ſeparating it from Meſopotamia + 
on the eaſt by Media; on the north by Heria and 


Albania ; on the weſt by Armenia Minor and ſome 


Pontic nations, and the Eupbrates. 
II. ARMENIA Minor was bounded on the eaſt. by 


the Euphrates, parting. it from Armenia Major; on 


the ſouth by mount Taurus; and on the weſt and 
north by the mountains Mons e and Anti- 


taurus. 
The Romans divided this country into four pro- 


vinces, called Laviana, Mariana, ARARENA, and. 
MELITENE. 

Joining to Armenia on the north, between th 
Euxine and Caſpian Seas, lay the ſmall ST) of 
. ns and Gbolcis. : . 


s ECT To NAI. 
Asia Minor, or Ara "_—_ fo called.” 


A0 Minos, or, as it was comivucoly 3 
ASIA PROPER, or ASIA PROPERLY. SO CALLED, 
vas bounded on the north by Bithynia and Pontus, ex- 
| tending from Galatia to Propontts; on the caſt by Ga- 
latia, Pampbylia, and Lycia; z on the ſouth by part of - 
Lycia and the Rhodian Sea; on the weſt Rl the Hel- 
leſpont, by the Aigean, Tcarian, and+Myrtban Seas. 

It lies between the 35th and 41ſt degrees of north 
latitude, and extends in longitude from 55 to 62 
degrees. | 

This tract of tags, thus bounded, comprehended 
the provinces of PER T4, Mrs1a, Lybia, Cara, 
Kors, Toxta, and Dorrs. 


The moſt remarkable cities in theſe provinces 


Were; Troy or MALIN? in PRNgies Cyzievs | in Myſa; 
SARDIS 


] FF. F 
Sect. 11. 


* 


ASIA Minor. 


Sakbpis in Lydia; TRirolis in Caria; HalIicAR- 
NASSUS in Doris; CyYME or Cuma in Holis 


$US and SMYRNA in Tonia. 


River of note was, the Meander, which riſes on 
the hill Celæne, and, after 600 windings," empties 


itſelf into the Archipelago: 


35 


; Erus- 


Mountains remarkable were, oa in Phyyo via, 


where Paris judged the three goddeſſes; 


and mount 


LArMos in ſonia, where the Moon, as the poets 


"Sn made her pions viſits to OO 


8 E. CC T 10 N XII. 
| A R 4 5 1 4. 


| RABIA, i ancient by- 1 its Wbabitante 
 Arabahb *, is ſituate between the twelfth and 
* thirry-fifch degrees of north latirude, and the one 


third and feventy-eighth of longitude. 


It is bounded on the weſt by Paleſtine, part of 
Syria, the Iſthmus of Suez, and the Red Sen; on 
the eaſt by the Euphrates, the Perſian Guiph, and 
Bay of Ormus; on the north by part of Syria, Diyar- 
Beer, Irak, and Khuzeſtan; and on the ſouth by 
the ſtreights of Bab. al- Mandab and the Indian 


Ocean. 


ARABIA Was divided into three greater parts, 
termed Arabia Petros, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia 


mou T. 


The chief city of Arabia Petræa was Pains; 


the 


ancient Towns in Arabia Deſerta have long ſince 
diſappeared. The metropolis of Arabia Felix was 
Saba, famous for the reſidence of the Queen of 


. 


* 4 by. 


„ gome imagine, > Go the Eggl, in Homer, denotes the ; 


. Arabs, as if they were called a Black, Dark. 


+ Ptolemy. 


TBS: 


In 


7 


. A $14 Chap. II. 
In drabie Petrea Bonds the moiinidine "Oreh and 


Sinai *, famous in ſacred hiſtory, being the ſcene 
of many miraculous appearances. | / 


S EC T7 O N KIII. 
PALZSTIN A, or the Her v LAup. 


5 H 18 once kippy and fertile ſpot, and the peculiar 
1 object of the divine Providence, was firſt called 
the Land of Canaan, from Noah's grandſon, by 
whom it was peopled; but it has been ſince more 
- diſtinguiſhed by other names; ſuch as, the Land of + 
' Promiſe, the Land of God, the Land of Iſrael and of 
Judab, the Holy Land, and ſometimes, by way, on . 
pre- eminence, the Land. | 13 

It was called Paleſtine, from the Paleſtines, « or 
, Philiſtines, who poſſeſſed a great part of it; and 
Judea, or Judea Palæſtina, from Judab, whoſe tribe 
was the moſt conſiderable of the twelve, and poſſeſſed 
Feruſalem and the countries adjacent. 

We Chriſtians have dignified it with the title: of 
the Hor.y LAxp, on account of its being the place 
of our Saviour's birth, the ſcene of his preaching, 
and manifold miracles, eſpecially the place in which 
he accompliſhed the __ work of our redemp- 
S 

Its boundavies.: are as follow: it was incloſed on 
the weſt by the Mediterranean; and, on the eaſt, by 
the lake Aſphaltites, the Jordan, and the ſea of N a 


- berias, or of Galilee, and the Samachonite lake: 


the north it had the mountains of Libanus, or 3 
of Antilibanus, or the province of Phenicia ; and to 

the ſouth, that of Edom, or Idumea; from which it 

was likewiſe parted by another ridge of mountains. 
It extends about 200 miles in length, and about 
go in breadth. 


A Moſes, De 
The 


Sec. 13. PA 1 * 27 1 W A. 37 


The moſt n diviſion of Paleſtine, in ancient 
times, was that which was made by divine appoint- 
ment, among the twelve tribes. The next remark- 
able one was made by king Solomon, who divided his 
kingdom into twelve provinces or diſtricts. But the 
moſt fatal of all was, that which was made under 


his imprudent ſon Rehoboam, when, by the divine 


permiſſion, ten or twelve tribes revolted from him, 


under the conduct of Feroboam, who became head 


of this new monarchy, ſtiled the kingdom of Jae! 


in oppoſition to that of Judab, the title which the 


maimed kingdom of Rebeboam was known by from 
that time downwards. 
Under the Romans, it began to be divided into 
Tetrarchies and Toparchies : their names, and remark- 
able towns, were, 
I. IDbuuEA ;—chief town Gaza. 


II. Jvoza;—Towns of note were, HIERUSsALEM 


| (afterwards called Elia Capitolina) Bethlebem, Ra- 
mah, Emmaus, en, Lydda, Joppa, Axotus, and 
Jericho. 

III. SAMARIA; 3 remarkable were, Sichar, 
or Sichem, Antipatris, Saron, Enon, Salim. | 


IV. GALILX A; — Towns of note mentioned in 


the New Teſtament are, Cæſarea, Nazareth, Cana, 
Naim, Geneſaret, Capernaum, Betbſaida, ChoraZin, 
Tiberias, Magdala, Dalmanutha. | 

V. PrRA, or Jupza beyond the Jordan; —[ts 
chief city was Macherus. 

It muſt be here obſerved, that in aſſigning the 
above boundaries, I have confined myſelf to that 
part which is properly called the Land of Promiſe; 
as for the other part, viz. that which lay on the 
other fide Jordan, called Peræa, and which makes 
the fifth diviſion of the Romans; its exact bounda- 
ries cannot be fixed. 

The higheſt and moſt conſiderable mountains in 
this tract of land were, Lebanon and Antilebanon, fo 


| | on celebrated in Holy Writ. Mountains, next 
[ 23: 5 = in 


vo. == 5 


+ 


in dignity for height, are Herman and Tabor; the 


latter being rendered venerable, as having been the 
ſcene of our Saviour's transfiguration. Other moun- 
tains of note were, Carmel, Olivet, Calvary alias Gol- 
got ha, held in the greateſt veneration on account of 
our Saviour's crucifixion upon it; and Gibbon. | 
The ſeas were, the Mediterranean, the Dead Sea, 
or Lake of Sodom, the ſea of Tiberias, the Samach- 
nite ſea, and, the ſea of Jager. | 
The only river that deſerves mentioning is the 


* * 
SECTION XIV. 
| SevyTHIA and SARMATIA in Ala. 


His prodigious trait: of land Zalled fie is 
Ala, was parted from the European Sarmatia, by 


the Alatic Sarmatia, and extended eaſtwards to almoſt 


the 110th: degree of eaſt longitude. The northern 


confines of this vaſt territory reached to the Hyper- 


borean or Frozen Sea, called alſo by the Ancients the 
Scythian Sea, the Cronian, Amalchian, the Dead Sea, 
and by ſome other names which expreſſed its ex- 
treme coldneſs. On the eaſt they were ſuppoſed to 


have extended to the promontory of 7 abis, and to 


have been bounded by the Caſſian mountains, . which 
parted Scytbia from Serica, now Cattai or northern 


China; and on the ſouth by the Zoum or Indian Sea, 
and mount Caucaſus, and the Caſpian Sea. 


Theſe regions they divided into three 1 | 


namely, Scytbia within; Scythia without, or beyond 
the Inaus; and Sarmatia, which lay between the 


former and the European Sarmatia. 
SeyTHia did, therefore, comprehend, in general, 


Gree 15 mis and Ove in Ar, 


wt 


Seck. 14. ScYTuiA ond SARMATIA.” 39 
The people that inhabited theſe regions were, the 


BACTRIANS, SOGDIANS, GanDarr, Sacks; and Mas- 
SAGETES. - J. 
SARMATIA teien Albania, Heria, and Cholcis, 
which make now the Circaſſian Tartary, and the pro- 
» vince of Georgia. 


Rivers of any note were, the Rba or Molga, the 
Oly, Lena, Amur, and Helum. 
The moſt remarkable mountain was Inaus. 


SECTTON M 
e e 


and goth degrees of {longitude from the meri- 
dian of London, and the 8th and 36th degrees of 


north latitude, extending from the moſt weſtern ' 


mouth of the Ganges, and from Mus-. 4g, or mount 


 Imaus, to cape Comorin. 
The old geographers divided this country into 


two parts by the river Ganges, which they called 
IN DIA intra GN GEM, and INDIA extre GAN GEM. 
I. INDIA INTRA GanGeM was limited on the weſt 
by the Indus; on the north by mount Inaus; on 
| the eaſt by the Ganges; and on the fourh by the 
Bauidian ocean. 75 
In this part of India ſtood the city of Taxila, fo 
| mous 1n the wars of Alexander the Great. 


Here were ſeated the Gymnoſophites, or Indian 


en and the ee a branch of the Gymno- 
ſophites. 

II. Invia zxTRa Ganctm was terminated on 
the weſt by the Ganges; on the. north by Scyzhia 3 
on the eaſt by the country of the Sine ; and on the 
ſouth by the Indian ocean. 

The Aurea Cherſonenſus, part of India extra Gan- 
gem, and now called Malacca, is ſuppoſed to be the 


Or uin of Scripture. . 
„„ DS | Rivers 
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Rivers of India were the Indus and the Ganges. 
The mountains belonging to this country were, 


the Imaus, Emodus, Paropamiſus, and Caucaſus, which 


formed a long ridge of mountains, called by- the 
preſent Tartars the mount Pamer and Mus-Tag. _ 


SECTION XVI. 
8 E R bo © A. 


ERICA, or the country of the aw; was 

. bounded on the weſt by Scythia extra Imaum; on 
the north and eaſt by the Terra 1ncognita ; and on 
the ſouth by India extra Gangem. 

It anſwered to that part of the ee. called by 
the Tartars e. 


SECTION XVII | 
The Country of ts: | 81 E. ; SY. 


T H E mat theſe people ee was boon on 
the eaſt and ſouth by the Terra Incognita; on the 
north by Serica; and on the . by India exira 


Gangem. 


It ſeems to have anſwered to the tract compre- 
hending the kingdoms * e Laos, Camboya, Ton- 
guin, and pegs 
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CHAPTER 1. 


| we: 
"Bal Of AFRICA. 
| SECTION L 
5 5 . AF RIC A in general. 
e NE extenſive tract of land now before us was 


15 known to the Romans by the name of Africa ꝰ, 
and to the Grecians by that of Lybia . It con- 
tained once ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent 
for the liberal arts, for wealth, and power, and the | 7 
moſt extenſive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt ; 9 
and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated; [ 
and the. rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that 
once formidable rival to Rome itſelf, extended her 
commerce to. every part of the then known world ; 
even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till | 
Juba, king of Mauritania, unhappily called in the 3 
Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Maurita- | * 
nians, ſubdued Carthage, and, by degrees, all the 
neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates. 
* ,' AFRICA is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, 
PR to the continent of Afia by a ſmall mk of | 


% 


*'Or Afrikia, derive from the ii or Punic, n 
HzvxEA (for the orientals, for the moſt part, pronounced the 
ſecond letter of their alphabet like a V) z. e. Vreca, Yarca, or 
Barca, the name of a moſt remarkable part of this country, and 
one of the nations of Cyrenaica. 
I Derived from the Hebrew word Laan, ſignifying a dry, 
$arched country. Such an appellation agrees extremely well with 
what the Ancients have related of _ 1 
| > land, 


| i nvnorth by the Mediterranean ſea, which parts it from 

= Europe, and from Aſia Minor , eaſt, by the Jthmas of 

| 1 3 Suez, which parts it from Syria; and, by the Sinus 

| Arabicus, at preſent the Red Sea, which: parts it from 

ED Arabia; ſouth, by the Ethiopian or Crs ocean; 
| weſt, by the Atlantic ocean, 

It was divided into the following regions. 


RE SECTION IL 
Ev r. 


Chema, from Ham, the ſon of Noab. Bur the 
name. by which it is generally. denoted in Scripture 
is, the land of Mizraim. It received its Greek name 
5M df Egyprus from the darkneſs of its ſoil, and the dark 
| | | Colour both of its rivers. and inhabitants. 
| Err is. ſituate between the 48th and 53d de- 
grees of longitude, and the 24th and 33d degrees of 
North latitude; its length from north to ſouth about 


: 8. terrantan, from eaſt to weſt, nearly 300 miles. 
Ft  _ It was bounded on the ſouth by the kingdom of 
8 | Senmar 3, on the north by the Mediterranean fea ; on 
1 | | the eaſt by the Arabian Gulph, or Red Sea, and 
|} . Jfhmus of Suez; on the weſt by a. en of His, 
_ ; called . ee ee : 
This tract of land was anciently divided 3 into three 
pr: - the UpPER Ecyer or THEBAISs, called in the 
cripture Patbros; the MipplE Ecvyer, or HepTa- | 
Nobis, ſo called from the ſeven Names. or Prefec- 
tures into which it was divided; and the an 
Ecver,. the beſt part of which was the Della. 
Ia Urrrx Eovyr or Tyrnars ſtood the great oy 
of Tazpes, deſervedly reckoned one of the fineſt 
cities in the world. Its length, before it was ruinead 


oy: Re emperor pas was no leſs than ä 
miles 


"8: 2 ” "ol of ike mon. Chap. III. 
28 5 land, now calle# the Nbmus of Suez, Tt is bounded 


E<xer was "called by its ancient inhabitants 


; =: 600 miles, and the breadth of its coaſt on the Medi- 


miles and an half. Here alſo ſtood the famous ſta- 


tue of Memnon, which is ſaid to have uttered a 
ſound daily, as ſoon as it was touched by the rays 


of the riſing ſun. -- 

In HzPranowrs was the "M4 city of MzMpnrs, 
once the metropolis of all Egypt, near which ſtand 
the pyramids, thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures, which 
were deſervedly reckoned by the Ancients among 
the wonders of the world. 

In Lowtr EcyerT ſtood the mack-celebrared city 
of Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 
The Egyptian Labyrinth, from whence Dedalus is 


« ſuppoſed: to have taken the model of that which he 


” afterwards built in Crete. It ſtood near the lake 


Maris, and ſeems to have been deſigned as a pan- 
* theon, or univerſal temple of all the Egyptian deities. 


It was alſo the place of the general aſſembly of the 
magiſtracy of the whole nation, thoſe of all the 


provinces meeting here to feaſt and ſacrifice, and 


to judge cauſes of great conſequence. 

The lake of Maris is ſaid to have been yet more 
wonderful than the labyrinth or pyramids, being 
fifteen leagues in circuit; which is prodigious, if we 
'conſider, that it was the work of mens hands. Its 
uſe was to correct the irregularities of the Nile, by 
receiving the ſuperfluous waters when that river roſe 
too high. | 


The only river remarkable in Egypt was \ the” 


Nix. The ſources or ſprings of this river were 


' abſolutely unknown to the Ancients. It enters Egypt 


out of Ethiopia, under the tropic of Cancer, pour- 
ing itſelf down no leſs than ſeven cataracts. or falls; 
and, having. paſſed through the Upper and Middle 


Egypt, empties itſelf into the ſea by ſeven channels 
or mouths. On the annual inundation of this river, 


the fertility of Egypt depends, fattening the earth 
by the mud and ſlime it brings down with it. 
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SECTION: ur 


Nu A. : 


: N U MIDIA was limited on the north by the 

1 55 Mediterranean; on the ſouth by Gætulia; on the 

FEY - weſt by the Mulacha, which ſeparated it from Mauri- 

| | | Zania ; and on the eaſt by Tuſca, a DOUNGArY, it had 

ST =: in common with Africa proper. 

3 | | The moſt remarkable cities in this country were, 

| | | C31Txa, of conſiderable note in ancient hiſtory, having 

; ; been the ſeat of Juba and Syphax ; HippO REOGIus, 

: Tx ABACA, Sicca, NAaRAGARA, THIRMIůDA, &c.  * 
; oy Rivers worthy notice were, the Ampjag®, _ Armua, 

1 the Rubricatus, and the 7 1 5 9 


[4 


SECTION W. 


MavRITANIA.. 


MA AU R ITAN I A, Mavzvsa, or thay country 
of the Mavzvusn, derived its name from the 
Mauri, an ancient people inhabiting it, frequently 
mentioned by the old hiſtorians and geographers. | 
This tract of land was bounded on the eaſt by | 
the Malva or Mulucha ; on the weſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the ſouth by Gætulia or Lybia Interior; "Te 
and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
This kingdom was divided into 1 
CærsARIENSsIs, and MauRITAMIA TIN OTTANA. 
15 — MavgiTania CsSARIExsIs had its name from 
| Julia Cæſerea; its metropolis was Tenez. 5 
4 7 ' MavriTania TinciTana was ſo called from 
Tirols its capital, founded by the giant Antæus, 
cotemporary with Hercules, and conquered by him. 
Rivers of note were, the MALVA; THALUDA 


725 ZkELIs 3 boards SUBUR SaLA, and Dvvs. 
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SECTTO NY 
Gr 


| As the limits of GaTuL1a have not been ſettled 


by any of the old geographers, it is impoſſible 
for me to define them; all that we can infer from 
the accounts we have of them in the ancient hiſto- 
rians is, that the Gætulians were a large nation, 


taking up a conſiderable part of Zybia Interior, and 


poſſeſſing ſome territories in the neighbourhood of 
the Syrtes. 

As the Getulians led their flocks from paſture-to 
paſture, living, for the moſt part, in tents, without 
any fixed habitation, the reader muſt not be ſurprized 
to find no town in this country worthy notice. 


The rivers that watered Gælulia were, the Gim, 


1 the bete the SULUS, and the enn 


SECTION VI. 


"MARMARICA. 


| M ARM A RICA was bounded on oh eaſt _ 
welt by Egypt, and Cyrenaica; on the ſouth by 


the Deſerts af Lybia Interior and on the north by 


the Mediterranean, 


The cities of note were, PAR @TONIUM and PE- 
LUSIUM. | | 


VVV 


„ ThE NA TC A 


8 AICA was bounded on the eaſt by 
MARMARICA; on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean ; and on the ſouth by the Sabarg. 


The principal nations of this tract were, the Barcei, 
the . and the Naſoments. 
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The capital city of this country was Crane. 
The principal river was LaTHwon. 
Cyrenaica and Marmarica were ſometimes com- 


n under the name of Rn p proper. 


SECT I O N vi | 


* 10 S1 110 A. 


Tu. E. 5 fries, ſo called ieee the two 


Syrtes were the northern extremities of its eaſtern 
and weſtern limits, was bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean; on the ſouth by the country of 
the Na/amones, and the Sahara ; on the eaſt by Gre. 
naica; and on the weſt by Africa Propria. 

The moſt remarkable people that inhabited this 
tract of land were, the Loro HAOI, who lived upon 
the Lotus; from which circumſtance they derived 
their name. Here Ul ſes touched on his return to 


Ttbaca. 


With this tract the northern Kingdom of Tripoli 
"Bi at preſent to > correſpond. 


8 ECT 1ON IX. 
Are r 
AFRICA PROPRIA was limited on the 

weſt by the river Tu/ca, or ſide of Numidia; by 


the Mediterranean or African Sea on the north; by 


the frontiers of the Garamantes and Deſerts of Lybia 
Interior on the ſouth 3 and by the n ee with 


the Leſſer Syriis, on the eaſt. -- 0 


It was divided into two provinces, the Rx016 


ZxvciTana, and ByZACIUM, with which the king- 


dom of Tunis, under its diviſion into Summer and 
Winter Circuits, at c preſent nearly correſponds. 1 . 
| | - The 


25 
* "> ” 


* | 


” La. 


The cities worthy of notice are, CaRTHACR the 


metropolis, and Urea, both famous in the Roman 
hiſtory'; the latter in particular, for the death of 
young Cato, who was from thence called Cato Uti- 
cenfis, or Cato of Utica, Tete towns ſtood in Zeu- 
Henn. 

The moſt famous river of Africa Prepria was the 


Banana. On the banks of this river Regulus, in 


the firſt Punic war, by the help of his battering 
engines, killed a ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, being 


120 ENT | in length. 


SECTION X. 


E Tur A. 


E THIOPIA was lmized un the naw by 


Egypt, on which ſide it extended to the Leſſer 
Cataract; on the weſt by Lybia Interior; on the eaſt 


by the Red Sea and on the ſouth by a part of Africa 
unknown by the Ancients. 


This ſeems to be the ſame tract which at this day 
comprehends the kingdoms of Dongola, Sennar, and 


Aaſſia, with part of Adel or Zeila. 


ETHIOPIA had various names given it by the 
Ancients. Sometimes they called it India; likewiſe 
Atlantia and Aitheria ; and, in very early ages, Ce- 
pbenia; but the moſt uſual name was Aaſene. In 
Scripture it is called the Land of Cufp. - 

The principal nations that inhabited this country 
were, the BLEMMVYES, fabled to have had no heads, 
their mouth and eyes being fixed in the breaſt.” 
This ridiculous. ſtory might have proceeded, per- 
haps, from their having ſhort necks. The TrocLo- 


DITES were a very ſavage nation, living in caves, 
and feeding upon ſerpents, lizards, &c. and having 
a language of no articulate ſounds, but reſembling _ 
17 = 287 gy of bats, T he PicMIts were a canton 
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| and hairy all over. 


any conſiderable note. Avxume was the metropolis. 
_ Elephas or Phalangis, 
the Nile, which the Ancients ſuppoſed to have had 


of the 7 roglodites, and were extremely ſhort, black 
This region did not abound in cities and towns of 
Mountains remarkable were, the Garbata, and the 
The moſt famous river that watered Ethiopia Tins 


its riſe on ſome mountains, which Hey, called the 
mountains of the „„ r 
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The Vc: of EnzAs «fron Troy Zo tay. 


\HE kege of T roy is ſo very FR for laſt 


great number of heroes who were there, that 
it is unpardonable for any one to be 88 of foch 
an event. 

Ihe cauſe of che war Bete the Greeks Sol 
"Trojans was this: Heaven and Earth were at peace, 


and the Gods and Goddeſſes enjoyed the moſt per- 


fect tranquillity: _ when the goddeſs DiscorD, who 


1 in confuſiot and quarrels, diſpleaſed at this 
univerſal calm, reſolved to excite diſſenſion. In or- 
der to effect which, ſhe threw among the goddeſſes 


a golden apple, upon which theſe. words were writ- 
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VV The Voyage of Exzas , 


the geddes wanted to have the apple, and each 
ſaid ſhe was the handſomeſt. The ſtrife was, how- 
ever, more particularly between Juno, the wife of 
Jupiter; Vxxus, the goddeſs of love; and ParLLas, 
the goddeſs of arts and ſciences. At length they 
agreed to, be judged by a ſhepherd, named Paris, 
who fed his flocks upon mount Ida, and was, how- 
ever, ſon to Priam king of Troy. They appeared 
all three before Paris. Juno offered him the gran- 
deurs of the world, if he would decide in her favour; 
Pallas promiſed him arts and ſciences ; but Venus, 
who tempted him with the. moſt beautiful woman in 
the univerſe, prevailed, and he gave her the apple. 
The joy of Venus may be eaſily imagined, and the 
8 anger of Juno and Pallas, Venus, in order to per- 
FR, | form her promiſe, ordered him to go to Menelaus 
in Greece, whoſe wife, named Helen, would fall in 
love with him; accordingly he went, and was 
kindly received by Menelaiis ; but ſoon after Paris 
ran away with - Helen, and carried her off to Troy. 
Menelaus, irritated at this injurious breach of hoſpi- 
tality, complained to his brother Agamemnon, king 
of Mycen.e, who engaged the Greeks to revenge the 
affront. Embaſſadors were ſent to Troy to demand 
the reſtitution of Helen, and in caſe of a refuſal to 
declare war. Paris denied to reſtore her; upon 
Which war was proclaimed, and the Grecian princes, 
| under the ſupreme command of Agamemnon, em- 
bark for Troy; but meeting, with contrary winds, 
RO. were detained by them at Kale x z upon which Cal. 
—— cbas, the high prieſt, declared, that thoſe adverſe 
| eee ſent by the goddeis Diana, who, would 
| | continue them till e. 1 to Agamemnon, 
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A Ia, a mountain of ; Mig in n Phrygia, not {far from Troy 
High to Gele. Hence Ganymede was raviſhed. It was covered 
witk wood, e ee, and underneath it eas 
2 | +» bulk his fleet. | 
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from Troy to Italy. 53 
was ſacrificed. Agamemnon obeyed, and ſent for 
Ipbigenia; but as ſhe was going to be ſacrificed, 
Diana put a hind in her ſtead, and carried off Ipbi- 
genia to Tauros, where ſhe made her one of her 
prieſteſſes. After this, the winds became more fa- 
vourable, and they purſued their voyage to Troy, 
where they landed and began the ſiege; but the 
Trojans defended their city ſo well, that the ſiege 
JJ ß ̃ ĩ ß ĩ ĩ oe ER 
The Greeks, finding they could not take it by 


force, had recourſe to ſtratagem. They made a great 


wooden horſe, and incloſed in its, body a number | 
of armed men; after which they pretended to retire . 


to their ſhips, and abandon the ſiege. The Trojans 


fell into this ſhare; and brought the horſe into their 


town, which coſt them dear; for, in the middle of 
the night, the men concealed in it, got out, ſet fire 


to the city, opened the gates, and let in the Grecian 


-army, that had returned under the walls of Troy. 

The Greeks took the town by ſtorm, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, except a.very few, 
who ſaved themſelves by flight. Among theſe was 


goddeſs Venus, who protected him in all the dangers 
he underwent. | 5 


With his aged father on his ſhoulders 15 bis young 
ſon Aſcanius, or Jiilus, by one hand, the houſehold 


gods Þ in the other, and his wiſe Creuſa following 
behind him, but who was killed in the flight, he 
made his eſcape to Antãnder, a town ſituate near 


por which reaſon he was ſurnamed by Virgil, the pious 


EPP | | 
I The houſehold gods were the deities who took the care and 
- guardianſhip of private families, and were. called -Penates. 
They were placed in the utmoſt receſs of the houſe. . Dardanus 


brought them from Samothracia to Troy, whence, on the de- 


: ſtruction of that city, Eneas (tranſports them to Italy. They 


were reckoned ſo ſacred, that the expreſſion of driving a man 
from his Penates, was uſed to ſignify his being proſcribed, or 
1 5 


- expelled his country. 1 5 8 


ExEAs, a Trojan prince, ſon of Anchi/es and of the 
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54 The Poyage ft Enzas 


0 mount FI, where he found the remainder of FW 


Trojans, who had eſcaped the ſword of the Grecians.” 
Here they built a fleet of twenty ſhips, and the 
ſpring following they ſet ſail and arrive at Thrace on 
the other ſide the Propontis, where they founded the 
city of Anza, called fo, in honour of Aineas. - 
They had not reſided here long, before they were 
warned to depart, by a voice that iſſued from a 
fmall mount, whither Eneas went. to pluck ſome 
branches to hide, or overſhadow his altars; which 
informed them, that he who ſpoke was Poligare, 
Priam's young ſon; whom, being ſent thither during 


the wars, loaded with gold, Polymnijtor, then king of 


Thrace, had treacherouſly murdered, and there buried. 
After performing Polidore's funeral ohſequies, 


which he had requeſted of them, they all agreed to 
depart; and hoiſting ſail, they directed their courſe 
down the Ægean ſea, and arrived at Ortygia or Delos, 


a ſmall and pleaſant iſland near the iſlands Mycõne, 
and Gyaros, where was a famous temple and oracle 
of Apollo“ „whoſe king and prieſt happened to be 
an on! a won of Anchiſes, named Anius - 


. 5 1 Age. 


2 W was FR, of Tupiter and Latona, who was * 
vered of him and Diana in the iſland of Delos. He is god of 


tte ſun, and thence generally is called Phæbas. The poets 
_ deſcribe him as drawn in a chariot by four horſes full of life 


and fire, and breathing quick as they run along. His courſe is 
ſaid to lie between two fixed points; the firſt half is all up- 
hill, and the latter all down-hill. He ſets out from the eaſtern, 


- drives into the weſtern ſea, where he is ſuppoſed to paſs the 
nights in the palace of Ocranus. He is imagined daily to drive 


- his chariot over a tranſparent (or cryſtal). arch in the heavens, 
on which appear the tracks of his wheels, as on a common 


| — upon earth. Apollo is alſo the god of poetry and muſic; 


in which character he is repreſented with a lyre in his hand. 
+ Auins was of the family of Cadmus, on the fide of his 


mother Rheo, the daughter of Staphilus, who claimed Bacchus 


for his father. Rheo having had ſome intrigue, her father ex- 


: Pele her upon the ſea in a little ſhip, in which ſhe arrived at 
e 


los, where ſhe was delivered of Anus, who, by his marriage 


% ; 


„ had three 5 extremely frogal, and — \ 1 
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from Troy to Italy. : 4*- 

Here they aſked the oracle what place the gods had 
appointed for their fixt abode. 

By a miſinterpretation of the oracle's anſwer, Au- 
chiſes ſuppoſed it to be the iſland Crete; according- 
ly they ſet fail for that place, where they arrived 
after a three days voyage, - having paſſed by the 
iſlands of Naxos, famous for wines, Paros for 
marble, the verdant Dony/a, Olzaron, and the Ciclãdes. 
Here they were no ſooner landed, than looking upon 
this country as the place of their abode, they laid 
the foundations of the city of Pergamus, drew. their 
fleet on ſhore, and attempted to ſettle; but lo! a 
ſudden plague ſeized the men; blights deſtroyed 
their trees, their corn was blaſted, and their graſs - 
burnt up. In this afflicted condition, they knew not 
what ſteps to purſue : Ancbiſes, therefore, as the beſt 
method, adviſed them to diſpatch a meſſenger back 
again to conſult the oracle at Delos, when the night 
following the houſehold gods gave the true ſenſe of the 
oracle to Æneas in a viſion, adviſing him to make 
the beſt of his way to /taly ; adding. 


: Thoſe are the native realms the Fates aſſign; 
Ph hence roſe the fathers of the Trojan line. 
The great Iafius, ſprung from Heaven above, ] 

And ancient Dardanus, deriv'd from Jove; 
Riſe then, in haſte, theſe joyful tidings bear, 
Theſe truths unqueſtion'd, to thy father's ear. 
Be gone —the fair Au/enian realms explore, 
For Jove himſelf denies the Cretan ſhore. 


1 having related this viſion to his ſacher and 
his friends, they all We conſent to e 


laid up great gores of i which were bros to tho 
temple af Apollo. The Greeks, during the fiege of chi ſent 
Palamedes to aſk proviſions from Anius, and obliged him even 
to give his daughters hoſtages. Theſe princeſſes, however, 
found a way to eſcape; which gave occaſion to ſay, that Bac- 
chus had transformed them to pigeons. 

The ancient name of Italy was Auſonia, from its moſt an- 
lent ana the Auſones. Viki, SKRV1U%, 


E 4 Crete, 
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Crete, leaving a ſmill colony bebind them. They ae 
cordingly ſpread their ſails and put to ſea; but as ſoon 


as they had loſt ſight of land, they met with a dreadful 


ſtorm, which wrap'd them in darkneſs three days, and, 


on the fourth, drove them upon the iſlands Straphades. f 


Theſe iſlands lie in the Jonzan ſea, and were inhabit- 


ed by the Harpies*. Theſe devouring monſters 


they were obliged to diſperſe with their ſwords, 
after they had twice ſeized on their repaſt; when 


Celeno, their chief harpy, prophetically pronounced 
this tremendous denunciation; that before they ſhould 
raiſe ibe walls of the promiſed city, they ſhould DEVOUR | 


THE PLATES ON WHICH THEY THEN FED. 
The Trojans were fo terrified, that they immedi- 
ately deprecated the gods to avert the horrid fate, 


anti ſer fail; and after paſſing within fight of the 


woody aids, Zacynthus and Sams on their left, and 

. eraggy Nerliòs and Dulichium on the right, avoiding 
with the greateſt care Ithaca, the rocky iſland of the 
dire Ulyſſes, they caſt anchor before the little town 
of Aifium, near the promontory Leucate, where they 
pay their vows to Jove, celebrate Trojan games, 
and, for a monument of their arrival here, ZEneas 


hung up on the ſun's "temple door, the ſhield and 
| borkler he bad taken from 8 with this in- 


ſcription, 
1 "frac 855 a their name fam er rapacity, (ab Fe 2 
rapio.) They were born of Oceanus and Terra, with the faces 


of virgins, and bodies of birds; their hands were armed with. 
claws, and their habitation was in the iſlands, - 


But, fends to ſcourge ann ſo fierce, fo fell, 
Heav'n never ſummon'd from the depths of hell; 
©.  Bloated and gorg'd with prey, with wombs obſcene, | 
: Foul paunches, and with, ordure ſtill unclean ; 
A virgin s face, with wings and hooked claws; 
e in e Wee and famine in their jaws. _ | 
: Ex. ü 2805. rr, 
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Theſe arms with blood diftain'd, | 
1 From conquering Greece the great Hneas gain'd. 


Being pleaſed they had with ſafety paſſed through fo © 


many Grecian iſlands. | 
In the winter following they purſued their voy- 
age, and paſſed by the lofty iſland of Pheacia, and 
coaſting along the rocky ſhores of Epirus, they land 
at Chaonia, from whence they go immediately to the 
town of Buthrotum, ſituate near Dod6na, then under 
the government of He#nus, Priam's captive ſon, 


who had juſt ſucceeded the late king Pyrrbus, and 


married his widow Andromache, who, before, had 
| been the wife of He#or. 

\ King Heltnus and his conſort received the Tro- 
Jan wanderers with the greateft joy, and conducted 
them into their ſmall city, the walls of which he 
laid out in the form of old Troy. 

Here they refreſhed themſelves two days; and at 
their departure, Hel#nus, who had learnt from 
Apollo prophecy, informed A#neas of his future 


adventures, telling him, that he muſt not expect co 


reach very ſoon the deſtined ſhore of 7raly ; for that 
he'd be obliged to cruize along the Sicilian coaſts 


round to Italy, and afterwards to paſs by Circes 


iſland, and at length, before he would be able to 
raiſe the foundations of his new city, he muſt paſs 


the Stygian lake, and viſit the infernal regions; pro- 


miſing him, that Apollo would avert the dire prediction 


of the offended Harpies; and concluded by giving 


him this moſt certain omen, when he mall have 
found the land decreed by fate. 


| When, loſt in contemplation deep, you find 
A large white mother of the briſtly kind, 
With her white brood of thirty young, who drain 
Her ſwelling dugs, where Tyber bathes the plain: 
„ "TS thery thy town ſhall riſe —&c. | 
An. UL 52. Pre, 


Hilinus 


L  Hilinus a: dvd 7 to Pa with cau- 
= tion the coaſt of Haly facing Epirus; for thoſe 
= coaſts were poſſeſſed by the Grecians, and called 
= by them Græcia Magna. Here dwelt the ſavage 
= Locrians, and fierce. 1dimzneus had ſettled in Salentia, 
and Philofetes in Petilia. That the preſent wind 


would bear them to the ſtreights of Cape Pia. 


5 | rus, between Ita and Sicily; on the right of which 85 
* ſtreights ſtands the dreadful rock Sqlla, and on the. 


he adviſed him to double the whole iſland, and ſteer 

away for the Tiber. He concluded by particularly ad- 

muiling them, wherever they came, to pay their devo- 
KW tions to Juno, and ſooth her with repeated oblations ; 
— and that after ſeveral dangers, they ſhould arrive ſafe 
4t Cuma in Nah, where, in a dark rocky cave, dwelled 
the Cumæan Sybil, by whoſe aſſiſtance he ſhould viſit 
_ and conſult his father Anchiſes, who would then be 
in the infernal regions. After which Hélinus made 
the Trojans many rich preſents of horſes, arms, and 


2 left the roaring whirlpool Charybdis; to ſhun which, 


| proviſions ; and Andromache preſented Aſcanius with 
5 a Phrygian veſt. _ 

4 - Ho The Trojans, with warmeſt thanks, depart, and 
== ſteer along the coaſt near the Ceraunean . moun- 
= '. _ rains, where they caſt anchor, and again refreſh them- 
ſelves all night on the ſhore, while Paltnuarus, their 

= Cchief pilot, obſerving the watery Hyddes, and Plyddes, 
the bright conſtellation of Orion and the t Bears, 
= Promiſed fair weather, orders | that next morning 
= they ſhould fail directly acroſs for [aly, where they 
AM | worſhipped the goddeſs Juno as Hèlinus had direct- 
=. ed. From thence they failed croſs the Tarentum 
= gulpb, and paſſed within ſight of LaciniagI.the lofty 

* cliffs of Caulon, and the ſhipwrecking Lrands of 

{3 Schlaceum. 

N They now arrive in view af the ſmoaky mountain 

125 ina in Sicily, and hear the dreadful. roar of Scylla 

W and Charybdis, which they avoid by bearing off to 
. The and. at e after being toſſed about by a. 1% 


from Troy 70 Italy. 59 
rible ſtorm, they are driven on the Sicilian coaſts 


of the Cyclops, very near burning Atna, where they 
lie all the night in the woods. 


Early next morning they are greatly ſurprized 


at the ſudden ſight of Achemenides, a Grecian, who 
had by chance been left there ſome months before 
by Ulyſſes. He, with tears, prayed them to take him 
from thoſe inhuman ſhores, deſcribing the vaſt od 
cruel Cyclops Giant Pilyphimus, whom Ulyſſes had 


blinded with a firebrand in revenge for devouring 


ſome of his men. 


Scarce had Achemtnides done ſpeaking, than the 


huge ill-ſhaped monſter appeared in fight. The 
Trojans ſeized with a ſudden terror, ran to their 


ſhips, with the unfortunate ' Grecian Achemeniaes, 


cut their cables, and in the greateſt hurry put to 
ſea, The ſightleſs giant hearing the noiſe made by 


their oars, followed them far into the ocean, ter- 
ribly bellowing when he found he could go no fur- | 


ther after them. His dreadful roarings brought 


from the mountains an hundred more huge fright- 


ful Cyclops. The Trojans ply their oars with all 
their force, and ſoon reach the ſmall iſland Oriygia 
by the aſſiſtance of the north wind, having paſſed 
the rocky mouth of the river Pantigia, the gulph of 
Megaris, and low Tapſus. 

From the iſland Oriygia, they ſteer by the city 
Syracuſe, and the till river of Elprus and its fruit- 
ful ſhores, and double the high cliffs of Cape Pachy- 


= nus, and come in ſight of the town Camarina, the 


Gelonian Plains, the city of Gela; then of lofry Acrd- 


gas, a town famous for breeding war horſes. After- 


wards they paſs the palmy iſle of Selinus, and, ſhun- 
ning the dangerous rocks near the promontory of 
 Lilybeia, they come to ſhore at Port Drapanum ; 
where Aneas's father, Anchiſes, worn out with end- 
leſs toils and old age, died, and is much lamented 
by his pious. ſon and companions. After ſome ſtay 
a this Rr place with the generous Aceſtes, 


they 


1 The hs of KBA 


they again ſet ſail for that part of Italy once called 


' Heſperia, and inhabited by the Oenotrians. 
' _ Zxxas and his followers had ſcarce loſt fight of 


Sicily, and got into the Tuſcan or Pyrrhanian ſea, but 


revengeful Juno prevails upon Aolus *, god of the 
winds, to raiſe a prodigious tempeſt. The ſtorm 
finks one of their ſhips, abd ſcatters the others; 
three being driven on the hidden rocks called Are, 
and three more on the Getulian quick-ſands, called the 
greater and the /efſer Srtes. The whole muſt inevit- 


ably have periſhed, had not Neptune F came timely. 
to their help, who rebuking the winds, and chaſtizing 


their maſter Zolus, for inſolently meddling with his 
dominions, immediately calms the ſea, by his trident, 
and, affiſted by Triton ꝓ and the ſea nymphs, clears 
the veſſels from the rocks and ſands. Mntas with 
his own ſhip and fix more, which the late dreadful 


ſtorm had ſpared, ſailed for the neareſt land, which 


happened to be a port called Nympharum Antrum, 
on the coaſt of Africa or Lybia, in the mean time, 
Venus complains to Jupiter of her ſon's misfortunes, 


12 n was ſon. of Jupiter by Kaba. daughter of Hippota. 
He preſided over the rougher winds, and is deſcribed by the 
poets, of an angry temper, and rough look, fitting in a vaſt 
cave, with his ſubje&s fettered or chained down about him, 
Theſe he was ſi ſuppoſed to let out for a ſtorm, and to ſhut them 
up again after it. 


+ NzPTUxE was governor of the inland ſeas; and is gene- 


rally deſcribed by the poets with a trident in his right-hand. 
This was his peculiar ſceptre, and ſeems to have been uſed by 


him chiefly to rouſe up the waves. He holds a dolphin 1 in his 


left-hand, and reſts one of his feet on part of a ſhip, to ſhew 
he preſides over the inland ſeas, more particularly over the 
Mediterranean, which was the great and almoſt only ſcene for 
navigation among the Greeks and Romans. His aſpect is ma- 


jeſtic and ſerene, and is fo deſcribed by Virgil, even when he is 


repreſented as in a paſſion. 
t Tziron was the meſſenger of Neptune, 4s Mercury was 
of Jupiter, and Iris of Juno. He is repreſented by the artiſts 


2 . — his upper Hart human, and his lower 115 — 


1 
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from Troy to Italy. 61 
mentioning Antenor and his party of Trojans being 
permitted to eſcape the Greeks, and quietly to ſettle 
at Patavium or Padua, in Italy. Jupiter comforts 
her, and ſends Mercury * to procure Zneas a kind 
reception at Carthage. 8 Bo: 
Ax EAs, next morning, going out to diſcover the 
country, meets his mother Venus in the ſhape of a 
huntreſs, who informs him that he was in Lybia, 
near Carthage, a city which was then building by 
a Tyrian colony under Queen Dipo , the daughter 
of Belus II. king of Tyre and Sidon in Phcoenicia, 

who had fled hither by ſea, paſſing the ſeven mouths 
of the Nile, in Egypt, down the Carpathian, Lybian, 
and Mediterranean ſeas, from her brother Pygmalion, 
who aſcended the throne of Tyre and Sidon, after 
the death of his father, and who, through covet- 


_ © Mercury was the ſon of Jupiter by Maia. His chief 
character is that of Jupiter's meſſenger. His diſtinguiſhing at- 
tributes are his Petaſus, or winged cap: the Talaria or wings 
for his feet; and the Caduceus, or wand, with two ſerpents about 
it. Mercury had alſo a general power given to him by Jupiter, 
of conducting ſouls to their proper place, and of re- conducting 
them up again upon occaſion. | 1 
+ We are told that Dido bought from the inhabitants of the 
country, as much ground as a bull's hide would cover; upon 
which ſhe cut down a hide into many thongs, which encom- 
paſſed a quantity of ground ſufficient to build a citadel upon, 
which from thence was called Byr/a, that is, a Bull Bide; but 3 
this is a fable ariſing from the Greeks pretending to find in 7 
their language the etymology of all antiquities, not knowing that 
 Beftra, or Bothrab, in the Phœnician language, imports a citadel, 
Thus inſtead of ſaying that Dido built a citadel, having found 
this barbarous word in the annals they had read, and not know- 
ing its ſignification, they tranſlated it by that of Byr/a, which 
having no ſenſe in this place, they framed the commentary now 
mentioned. We are further told, that thoſe who dug the foun- 
dations of this citadel, found there a horſe's head, which they 
reckoned a preſage of its future grandeur ; another fable, if 
we may believe Bochart, founded upon this citadel's being 
named Cacabe, a word which, in the language of the Phenicians, 
bgnifies @ hor/e. See BocHarRT, Chan. I. 1, c. 14.—Vossivus 
DE Jol. I. i. C. 3. —and Baxier's Myth, vol. iv. p. 318. 
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ouſneſs, had murdered her huſband Sicheus, that he | 


might poſſeſs his immenſe riches. Venus, moreo- 


Ver, tells him, his ſhips and friends, which he 
thought were loſt in the late rempeſt, were all ſafe- 


ly arrived at Carthage, whither ſhe conveyed. him 
involved in a cloud, where he, and his companions, 


received a kind entertainment from the queen, and 


leave to ſtay till they had refitted their fleet. 
But, unfortunately for her, Dido, by the device 


of Venus, conceived a paſſion for Xxx as, and pre- 
vailed upon him to relate to her, in a particular 
manner, the hiſtory of his adventures ſince his de- 
parture from Troy, it being now ſeven N fince 

the deſtruction of that city. 
BY Next morning, the now amorous queen, diſcover- 
el to her ſiſter Anna, her love for Ex EAS, and her 
thoughts of marrying him; to accompliſh which 
purpoſe, ſhe generouſly entertained the Trojans, 
and propoſed a hunting match; in the midſt of 


"which, Juno, by Yenus's conſent, raiſed a ſtorm, 
which ſeparated the hunters, and drove ERA and 


Dido into the lame dure, where their ma Was 
conſummated. 


mY 


They had not loud thus as man and wife bong, 


before 55 goddeſs Fame reported it to Jarbas, king . 


5 7 of the Gel ulians, a former lover of Dido s, who ap- 
ealed to Jupiter as injured; Jupiter moved with 
lis intreaties, diſpatched Mercury to Exkàs, to 


a order him to ſail for Italy. neas, ſecretly, pre- 


pares for his voyage; but Dido diſcovering his 
deſign, to put a ſtop to it, makes uſe of ber own 
and ber ſiſter's intreaties, and diſcovers all the va- 
riety of paſſions that are incident to a neglected 
lover; which not prevailing, ſhe, in deſpair at being 


abandoned by the man ſhe loved, ſtabbed herſelf 


0 on a funeral pile, and was burned to death. 
Mean time Ex RAS, and his Trojans, put to bh 
in the night, but are thrown, by a moſt dreadful 
ſtorm, the ſame evening, on the Sicilian coafts, and 
2 | Wt 8 are 


= 


ES 


_ rainbow, 


are obliged once more to call on their old friend 


Aceſtes at Drepinum, who expreſſed much joy at 


their return, and joined EN x As in inſtituting fune- 
ral games, in honour of his father Auchiſes, who was 
burned heres. Eons rr 

While theſe. ſports were celebrating, which con- 


ſiſted of rowing-matches, foot-races, ſhooting with 


bows, boxing with the cæſtus, and the Trojanum 


agmen, or Aſcanius* trained bands, Juno ſent Iris to 


perſuade the Trojan women to burn the ſhips, who, 
tired with wandering, at her inſtigation, ſet fire to 


them, which entirely deſtroyed four, and would have 
_ conſumed the reſt, had not Jupiter, by a miraculous 
ſhower, extinguiſhed it. Upon this ENEAS, at the 


advice of one of the generals, and a viſion of his 
father, built a town for the women, old men, and 


others, who were either unfit for war, or weary of 


the voyage, and ſet fail for Italy. Venus procured 


of Neptune a ſafe voyage for him, and all his men, 
excepting only his pilot Palinurus, who, vanquiſhed 
by Morpheus, the god of fleep, unfortunately fell 


over-board and was drowned. -_ 


They now paſſed the dangerous rocks of the 
Syrens, and landed foon after on the Cumæan coaſt. 

ZANE as, immediately on their landing, ſet but for 
Cumæ, where he is introduced to the Sybil, in the dark 


receſs of Apollo's temple; by her · prieſteſs Depbôbe, 


with whom he conſults concerning the farther progreſs 
of his voyage. She informed him, that the Fates had 
deſtined him to undergo greater hardſhips than any he 
had yet met with; adding, that he would ſhortly have 


horrid wars in 7taly. As to viſiting the infernal re- 


© ® Tarsy or the genius of the rainbow, was the daughter of 


Thaumas, or Admiration. The poets ſpeak of her as hand- 
ſome and well-drefſed. They make her the meſſenger of Juno, 


as Triton was of Neptune, or Mercury of Jupiter. She has 


wings to ſhew her. diſpatch. She is deſcribed with a zone, 
which has all the beautiful colours we ſo much admire in the 
gions, 
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gions, ſhe told him, he muſt firſt procure u certain 


golden bough for a paſſport, and preſent to Praſer- 
pina, queen of hell: and, alſo, bury his friend, who 


"then lay dead in his fleet. 


After ZENzas had received this anſwer folk the 
Sybil, he returned to his ſhips, and found his trum- 
eter, ny 2nus, the ſon of olus, had been drowned 
"Þ Triton for contending with him“; and, in aſſiſting 
to get wood for his funeral pile in the neighbouring 
groves, two of Venus doves guided Ex EAS to the 


golden branch; with which, after paying the laſt 
rites to Miſenus, and ſacrificing, he deſcended with 
the Sybil into hell, through the lake Avernus, be- 
tween his fleet and the city Cume. At the en- 


y This accident 2uve the name of Port Miſenus to this place; ; 


at this day it is called Monte Miſeno. 
+ At hell's dread mouth a thouſand monſters wait; 
Grief weeps, and Vengeante bellows in the gate 
| Baſe Wane, low Fear, and Famine's lawleſs rage, 
And pale Diſeaſe, and flow repining Ages _ 
Fierce, N 9s nds I— the portal keep; 
With Pain, Toil, Death's half-brother Sleep, 
There Joys embitter'd with Remor/e appear; 


8 Daughters of Guilt! here ſtorms deſtructive War. 


Mad Diſcord there her ſnak by, treſſes tore 
Here, ſtretch'd on iron beds, the Furies roar. 
Full in the midſt a ſpreading elm diſplay d 
His aged arms, and caſt a mighty ſhade 5 _ 
Each trembling leaf with ſome light viſion teems, 
And heaves, impregnated with airy dream. 
With double form each Scy//a took her place * 
Ia hell's dark entrance, with the Centaur's race; 
And cloſe by Lerna's hifling monſter, ſtands * 
 Briarcus dreadful with a Aren hands. 
Ls Pcs ſtern Geryon rag d; and, all around, 
| Fierce Harpies icream'd, and direful Gorgons frdwn'd . 
. Virs. En. vi. 385, Pirr. 


Milton Gown to have carried the deſcription of ** menen | 
In hell farther than any poet whatever. : 54 
7 — here nature breeds 


Perverls, all monſtrous, all prodigious gs, T7 
. _ Abominable, inutterable; and worſe At 
Tluhan fables yet have feign'd or fear conceiv'd, 
 Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. . 
| Fand, La BL 16 0 | 
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trance of which he beheld, firſt, thoſe beings which 
make the real miſeries of mankind upon earth; ſuch 


as War, Diſcord, Labour, Grief, Cares, ' Diftempr#3, 
and Old Axe; ſecondly, the terrors of fancy, and 
all the moſt frightful creatures of our imagination, 


as the Gox co with ſnaky hair; the double- ſhaped 


CkNTAuR and ScyLLa ; the Hänbr with a woman's 
face, and a lion's alone: the ſeven-headed HYDRA; 
GERYON, with his three human heads; BRIAREus with 
many hands; and the CiMERa, which breathes forth 


a flame, and is a compound of three animals. And 


on the banks of the rivers Acberon and Cocytas, he 
ſaw the ghoſts of the departed, begging the infernal 
ferryman, Charon, for a paſſage over; among whom 


were Orontes, and Palinurus, who intreat Zxz4s to 
cauſe them to be buried, without which they were 


not allowed to paſs the Stygian lake, till they had 
wandered a hundred years on thoſe dreary, banks. 

. .Charon, ſeeing a man in armour approach him, 
1 at firſt, proved very ſurly, ſaying, in an angry tone, 
that none but the ſouls of the dead are to paſs over 
the river; but on fight of the golden bough, 
 ſhewn him by the Sybil, he is appeaſed, and at 
laſt admitted Afnsas with his companion into his 
boat, and ferries them over to the other ſhore. No 
ſooner are they paſſed this fatal river, than they ap- 
| proach the gate to the kingdom of PLuTo, where 
the Sybil firſt ſoothed, and with an inchanted fop, 
made with honey and poppies, lulled the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, the porter of hell, to ſleep; 


and, upon opening the gates, found in their ſeveral 
receptacles, firſt, the ghoſts of infants - ſecond, 


ſuch as were charged wich falſe accuſations, and un- 
juſtly put to death third, ſelf. murderers this was 


a melancholy region, amidſt marſhes formed by the 


OE of mags river 1 Pane the Helds of 


* This was 1 to o promote he funeral rites, which were | 


en by the legiſlator to prevent private murders. 
| 2» | F 


mourning, 
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= mourning, full of dark groves, for . thoſe who died 
| for love; among whom were the unhappy Phedra*, 
uy Procris, Eryphyle, Evadne, Laodamia, Pasiphacs, 
Cænis, and unfortunate Dido, who, looking firſt 
| upon him with a countenance full of indignation 
1 and fury, turns her face aſide, fixes her eyes upon 
| the ground, and then leaves him abruptly, without 
giving him one word of an anſwer +—fifth, and 1 


The ſhort hiſtory of theſe unfortunate ladies is as follows: 

Phædra, the wife of Theſeus, being in love with her fon - in- 

law, Hippolitus, and he continuing inflexibly deaf to her in- 
ceſtuous paſſion, ſhe firſt accuſes him wrongfully to his father of 
attempting her virtue, and then murders herſelf out of remorſe. 
Procris, wife of Cephalus, was extremely jealous of her 
Huſband; in hopes of ſurprizing him, ſhe conceals herſelf in a 
thicket, where ſhe imagined he met his miſtreſs :_ Cephalus 
hearing her move, and imagining it to be a wild beaſt, bent his 
bow, and ſhot. her dead. Eryphyle, the wife of Amphiaraus, 
diſcovered to Adraſtus the place where her huſband had conceal- 
ed himſelf, to avoid going to the Theban war. Amphiaraus pe- 
riſhing before Thebes, Alemeon, his ſon, revenged his death 
by ſlaughtering his mother. Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
ſo deſperately loved her huſband, thas ſhe caſt herſelf on the 
funeral pyre, when his body was burning. Laodamia was ſo 
fond of her huſband Protefilaus, that after he was killed before 
the walls of Thebes, ſhe begged of the gods ſhe might ſee his 
ghoſt; which being granted, ſhe periſhed in his embraces. 
. Pafiphac was ſaid to be the daughter of the Sun, and wife to 
Minos king of Crete; ſhe fell: deſperately in love with a bull. 
Cznis, the daughter of Elatus, a Lapithan, obtained of her 
lover, Neptune, as a reward of her proſtitution, that ſhe 
might be transformed into a man, and rendered invulnerable ; 
but the gods being offended at her pride and cruelty, ſhe was 
deſtroyed in the war with the Lapithz, and made 'a woman. 
again after her death, that for her impieties, ſhe might be de- 
prived of both the favours which Neptune had granted her. 
+ The filence of Dido is deſcribed in a beautiful manner by 
. ĩ wf6d-raabTe 
Talibus Zneas ardentem, et torva tuentm 
Lenibat dictis animum, Jacrymaſque ciebat 
IIla ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat. ... _ 

Tandem proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refagir | 

In nemus umbriferum. HEN. Mi. 467. 

DS, os * Nought 
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for departed warriors. Ex As here beheld the Gre- 


cian generals and common ſoldiers who had periſhed 


at the ſiege of Troy, as drawn up in ſquadrons and 
terrified at his approach, which renewed in them 


' thoſe impreſſions of fear they had before received 


in battle with the Trojans. 


| Here likewiſe he viewed the Trojan heroes who. 


had lived in former ages, amidſt a viſionary ſcene of 
— chariots and arms, flowery meadows, ſhining 
' ſpears; and generous ſteeds, which were their plea- 


ſures while upon earth, and now made up their 


happineſs in Zlyſum. | 
Among theſe ſhades he found Deiphibus, Priam's 
Ton, with his mangled body; who being married to 
Helen after Paris, was betrayed by her on the bridal 
night to Menelaus, and cut to pieces. | 


ad His hands, ears, noſtrils, hideous to ſurvey? 
The ſtern inſulting foes had lopp'd away. 


Aftet this the road branches into two. Thiat on 
the left-hand leading to the place deſtined for the 
various puniſhments of the wicked, ſurrounded with 


, © Nought to theſe tender words the fair replies, 
But fixt oh earth her unrelenting eyes, 15 
«© The chief ſtill weeping; with a ſullen mien, 
In ſtedfaſt filence, frown'd th? obdurate queen: 
. *© Fixt as a rock amidſt the roaring main, 
4 She hears him ſigh, implore, and plead in vain. 
% Then; where the woods their thickeſt ſhades diſplay, 
From his deteſted fight ſhe ſhoots away.” Pirr. 


ba Milton has given us a noble deſcription of the rivers of 


bell. 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 
Sad Acherop, of ſorrow ; black and deep 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful ſtream: fierce Phlegethon, 


. Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. - _ 
r of % Parad. Loſt, B. a. 377. 
F 2 Tyfpbone, 
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 Tyſphont, one of the chiefs of the furies. Within 
+ this region was a vaſt deep pit, in which the tor- 
tures were ſuppoſed to be performed. The noiſe of 
, / ſtripes, the clank of chains, and-the groans of the 


| tortured, ſtrike the pious Anzas with a kind of 


horror; and, as they were not permitted to enter 
into TARTARUS, the Sybil pictures to him the puniſh- 


ments of the RE BEI GIANTS, who, after their defeat 


by Jupiter, were caſt down into this horrid place, to 
receive the puniſhment due to their enormous crimes. 
Sar Mons, for imitating Jove's thunder and light- 


ning. Trrvos, lying on his back, and a vulture plung- 
ing his beak into his ſide, for daring to make love to 
Latona. Ix1o0n, condemned for impiety and ingra- 


titude, fixed to a wheel, which hurried him round 
in one perpetual whirl, Trzsevus, who attempted to 


carry off Proſerpine for his friend Pirithous, ſits for 


ever upon a ſtone, whence he cannot poſſibly ſtir. The 


Larfrnæ, who were placed round a table plentifully 


ſet out, with a looſe rock hanging over their heads, 
and the Fury cloſe by to watch and threaten them, 
the moment they. offered to taſte any of the rempt- 
ing things ſet before them. 

Hence they marched towards PLuTo's culuos; where 
they left the golden bough for PRoSERPIxA, and turn- 
ed on the right-hand road for Elyfum, or the regions 
of bliſs, which was the habitation of thoſe who died 
for their country; thoſe of pure lives; inventors of 
arts; and all who haye done good to mankind. 
Here, in the moſt pleaſant ſituation, they, at length, 


found Anchiſes, who inſtructed EN EAS in thoſe 5. | 


lime ſubjects, the immortality” of the foul, and 
the happineſs. and miſery of a future ſtate; and 
ſhewed him the glorious race of heroes that were to 
deſcend from him and his poſterity, even to Auguſtus 
Cæſar, with their proper characters and actions. 


Laſtly, Aucbhiſes having ſhewn him the whole of 
the Ely/an fields, and given him proper directions 


and 3 e his future eee led 
3 him 


o 


* 
14 
ET 


from Is" to lay. 69 
him and the Sybil through the ivory gate, at the 


houſe of Sleep, again to the earth; and ENEASG 
immediately failed from Cuma, ſteering by the 


ſtrand, to Cajcta, ſo called by him from his old 
_ . nurſe ®, whom he there buried, and raiſed a tomb 


ro her memory. 


As ſoon as the funeral rites were fold; 4 


ſpread. the fails, and depart from Cajeta along the 
Tyrrhene ſea, and fafely paſſing . by the dangerous 


ſhelves of the ſorcereſs Circe's inchanted iſland, in- 


famous for turning Ulyſzs' men into ſwine, and other 
filthy "monſters, they arrive next morning at the 


mouth of the river Her, where they go on ſhore. 
Nigh which, at Laurentum, reigned then over the 


 Arborigines or Latins, king LaTinus. This LaT!- 
dus had an only daughter Lavinra,. who, by the 
oracle of Faunus, was deſtined for a foreign huſband, 
who wasthere to land, and extend their empire over the 


world, Notwithſtanding which, her mother, Queen 
Amaita, had promiſed her to Turnus, a neighbouring | 
king of the Rutilians, who inhabited the maritime 


parts of Campania. 
Ex As ſent a hundred ſelect youths, loaded with 
Preſents, as meſſengers of peace to king Latinus, 


to crave a ſettlement; who kindly received them, 
and adopted him as his deſtined ſon-in-law; per- 
mitting him likewiſe to build 4 ſmall town, which 


they called Ne Troy. 

In the mean time, Juno, enraged at the Trojans 
ſacceſs,' to deſtroy the good underſtanding between 
them and the Latins, raiſes the Fury Arzero from 


| Tartarus ; who receiving her orders, inſtantly flies to 
the Queen of Latium, and darts one of her ſerpents 
into her boſom. This produces in her, firſt, me- 


lancholy and complaints; then rage; and, at laſt, 


open acts of violence. F rom her Arrero flies to 


'. a 8 the nurſe was i regarded through life 


AS a Lede character. 


F 3 Turnus, 
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Turnus, and at midnight appears to him in his ſleep, 
under the form of a prieſteſs of Juno, and tries in 


_ a ſpeech to incite him to raiſe troops againſt, ENR ASG 


and his allies. Turnus at firſt treats her as a ö 
propheteſs, at which ſhe is in a rage, and aſſumes. her 
own ſhape with all its terrors about it: her face 


grew larger and larger every inſtant; her 2 
became like flames of fire, and her ſnakes r 


Her head in all their fury. She then bids him obſerve 
who ſhe was, the diſpenſer of wars and deſtruction; 


his breaſt. Turnus ſtarts with the fright out of his | 
fleep, calls, aloud for arms, excites the people, en- 
220 es in his quarrel Mæzentius, Cimilla, Meſapus, 
many other neighbouring princes, and breathes 
From him Ale flies, and 
etween,, a party of Trojans,. and 
ſome Latians; and when ſhe ſaw them ſufficiently 
provoked, ſhe herſelf ſounded the onſet to battle 3 


the infernal blaſt made the woods tremble, and was 
heard for à vaſt compaſs round about. She flies, 


thence to heaven, tells Juno her co mmands were 


obeyed, and wants to do more miſchief. Juno ſays 


it is enough, and bids her return to Tartarus. On 
which ſhe flies down, and plunges herſelf into a 


horrid ſulphureous lake, which leads her directly to 
her uſual abode. 8 


The war being thus begun, both generals made all 


poſſible preparations. Turnus erecting his ſtandard at 


Taurentum, ſends embaſſadors to Diomeaes, who, af. 


ter the ſiege of Troy, had ſettled in Itah, at Argy- 


rippa in Apulia. Anzas went in perſon to beg 

ſuccours of Evander, who, from Arcadia, had ſettled 

upon mount Palatine, and the Tuſcans. 5 
Evander received him kindly, furniſhed him with. 


men, and ſent, his ſon Pallas with Him. 


- In the mean time, Venus brings him a ſuit of 


armour made by Vulcan, on which was engraven 
| the moſt memorable actions of his hs 5 


Turnus 4 
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Turnus taking advantage of ExRASs abſence, 
fired ſome of his ſhips (which are transformed into 
ſea-nymphs) and aſſaulted his camp. The Tro- 
' Jans, being reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent Niſus 
and Euryalus, a generous pair of friends, to recall 
Ex RAS. Having ſafely paſſed through the enemies 
trenches in the night, they found them faſt aſleep 
after a debauch of wine, and made great ſlaughter 


among them; but day approaching, they reſolved 


to retire. Zuryalus, like moſt young warriors, taken 
with the glittering ſpoils of the killed and wounded, 
ſeized, among other things, Maſſapus creſted helmet, 
and put it upon his own head; which inconſiderate 
action proved fatal to both him and his friend VNiſus; 
for by it, Yolſcens, at the head of a party of horſe, 
eſpied them in their retreat, upon which they fled 
into a neighbouring wood for ſafety, where Euryalus 
Joſt his way; nor did Niſus miſs him till he was got 
a great way off; but how great was his ſurprize, 
when boldly returning in queſt of him, he ſaw him 
in the hands of his enemy ! Reſolved to reſcue his 
friend, he threw two lances unobſerved, and killed 
two of their men, which ſo enraged Volſceus, that 
he immediately plunged his ſword into the breaft of 
| Euryalus. Niſus bravely revenged his. death on 
Jolſcens, by mortally wounding him in the mouth, 
and-then, covered with wounds, flung himſelf on his 
breathleſs friend, and ſlumbered in eternal reſt. The 


- Latins fixed both their heads on ſpears, and ſet them 


up in their camps; which the unhappy Trojans be- 
holding from their walls, they greatly lament their 
- death. _ SEE Get FO OS 
The next morning, Turnus rigorouſly renewed the 
ſiege; and for a long time great execution was 
done on both ſides, both by the beſieged, and by 
the beſiegers. At length, Turnus broke into the 
town, and the gates being immediately ſhut, was 
ſurrounded with multitudes of enemies, numbers of 
whom he killed, but * obliged by little and little 
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to give back towards that part of the town which 


looked into the river T yber, and at laſt, armed as 
he was, jumped in, ſwam over, ang ſo Aiden to | 


his troops. | 
While things were thus Gituated, Jupiter called: a 
countit- of the gods, and forbad them to engage 


on either party; but to leave all to the Fates. 


At length Znxas returned, having ſtaid ſome 
time in Etruria or Tuſcany, with numerous Tuſcan 
and Arcadian auxiliaries, under Tarchon, in thirty 
ſhips, and by the way met thoſe ſea-nymphs his 
Trojan ſhips: had been turned into; who informed 


bim of the dangers his b had e _— ſtill | 
| _ in. 


Hence, mak ing all the haſte he TY next morn: 
ing, by break of day, coming within fight of the 
enemy up the river Tyber, he landed his army, and 


a ſharp and bloody battle enſued. Prince Pallas was 


flain by Turnus, and the impious Mezentius, with 


his virtuous ſon Lauſus, were both ſlain by ENEAS. 
Turnus being in great danger himſelf, was freed by 


Juno, who raiſed a phantom of Æntas, which he 


followed as fleeing towards, and into, one of his 


Mips; whoſe cables Juno immediately cutting, Turnus 
was carried ſafe to Ardea, the ere of his father 
Daunus, W | 

The next day 0 erte a trophy of the ſpoils 
— arms of 'Mzzentius, to Mars; granted a truce 
for two days to bury the dead, and ſent home the 


body of Pallas with great ſolemnity. Lalinus, upon 
being refuſed aſſiſtance from Diomẽdes, called a 


council to propoſe terms of peace to ENREASõ. 


Drances, coming into the meaſures of the king, 
bitterly reproached Turnus, as the occaſion of the 


war ; which Turnus as ſharply, and courageouſſy, re- 


plied to, declaring himſelf ready to end the war, by 
| finple combat with /Zntas. ' - 


While they were thus difpiidbg;” wond is brought 1 0 
| them, that the Trojan 105 horſe were marching to- 


wards DE 
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vet Laurentum, and; that ENR As, with the reſt 
of his forces, were to follow by may of the moun- 
- hang. 

Aceorilinghyy: 7 urnus divided his army, b 
his horſe under the command of Camilla and Me Va- 
pus, to oppoſe the Trojan horſe, while he, with 
his infantry, lay in ambuſh for Anzas in the nar- 
row ſtreights of the mountain. A ſharp engage- 
ment of the horſe followed, and Camilla was ſlain ; 
but, night coming on, they REY before Lau 
. Fentum. 

TuRNus having thus loſt two A reſolved 
to challenge ZXnzxas to a ſingle combat; accor- 
dingly, articles were agreed upon, but were broken 
by the Rutilians, who attacked the Trojans and 
wounded ExEAS, who is obliged to be carried out 
of the field of battle. On his return, after being 


miraculouſly cured by his mother Venus, he called 


upon Turnus to the duel before agreed upon. In 
which Ex RAS getting the better, Turnus begged 
his life, and the other was almoſt moved to com- 
paſſion; till, ſeeing him have on the famous belt of 
” friend Pallas, he, in a furious reſentment, killed 
im. £2 

ZENE AS immediately married Lavinia, and, a 
honour of her, built the city Lavinium ; ſoon after 
which, engaging in another war againſt the Rutuli, 
he was vanquiſhed in turn, and died in battle, after 
a reign of three years, and was conveyed to heaven 
by his mother Fans — 


. His beds not b being 8 it 3 okay fallow into 


the river Numicus, near which the battle was fought, it was 
. given out that Yenus, having purified him in the water of that 


river, had promoted him to the rank of the gods. A tomb was 


erected to him upon the banks of the river, a monument which 
was ſtill ſubſiſting in the time of Titus Livius, and where ſacri- 
fices were offered to him afterwards, under the name of Jupiter: 


TIndiges. This hero died at the age of thirty-cjght years, and 
MEI poly three, 
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5 74 ue Vayage of Enzas, Ce. 
1Aseamtvs, his ſon, facceeded to the kingdom; 


and built the famous city Alba, where his deſcen- 


_ dants reigned three hundred years, in a ſucceſſion of 
fifteen princes, till Rbea- ¶lvia, à veſtal virgin, and 


niece to Numitor, their laſt king, being raviſhed by 
Mears, the God of war, was, in due time, brought 
to bed of two boys, Romulus and Remus; who, about 


ſeven hundred and fifty years before the birth of ; 


Chriſt, began the foundation of a city, that was one 
day to give laws to the world. It was called Rowe, 
and its inhabitants ROMANS, after the maine: of- 


On + ONE, 7 


"Mania, Renapolans ſis is nomine aer F 
r His ego nec metas rerum, nec e pono: 1 5s 


Imperium ſine fine dedi.— Ex. i. 281, 


Rats aa. Imperial Romulus mal te ns x: | 
From his own name, the people Romans . 
And from his father Mars, his riſing wall. 
| at AN limits have I fd, of time or place, - 
TJ To the vaſt empire of the godlike — dein 
| The PIPE rae ror, 1 Bix. We 


Th Thus ends the whole of wer. iniwiable poem 
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tk LYSSES ERA Tal Ly) idand 
| in the Jonian fea, called Irnaca, and ſon to. 
 Laertes. His wife's. name was Panelope.*, 
with whom he' was ſo much in love, that, unwil- 
ling to leave her, he feigned himſelf mad, in order 
to be excuſed going to the ſiege of Troy; hut 
this device being diſcovered, he was Ecmpelied to 

embark for Nian f. 
The city, after ten years fiege, being taken and 
fleſtroyed by by the Stecke, UL rsszs. embarked with 
twelve ſhips, and the remains of his troops; but a 

ſudden nn ande they were driven down. north- 


9 Penelope 1 was | the daughter of Icarius, who lived at Athens 
in the time of Par ion II. She had offers of marriage made her 
from ſeveral princes eece; and her father, to avoid quarrels 

that might have happened, obliged her to be contended for in the 
games Which he made them celebrate; a thing very common in 
** times. ane was the e and gained the lady 
7 his T. 1 Fausak. in Lacon. 
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ward from Troy to Jſinarus, a town of the Cicons 
in Thrace, which they pillaged, and burnt, divided 
the ſpoil, put the men to the ſword, and attempted 
to carry away the women; but were prevented by 


their ſhrieks, which brought down numberleſs Ci- 


cons from every part of the cantinent,/ who obliged 
them to give up their prey, and put off immedi- 

- ately to ſea, with the loſs of fix men out of each 
ſhip. | „ ES | 
The night following, a furious tempeſt * from the 
north forced them to put in. to the; little iſland of 

2 + 7 „ 1 4 . : 
Lemnus f, where they ſtaid two days to refittheir bat- 
tered ſhips, and then hoiſted fail, with a fair wind, 

. down the Zgean ſea for Ithaca; but when they arrived 

off cape Malia, a promontory of Laconica, another 
dangerous ſtorm from the north, forced them to ſail 

on the ſouch of Cy:hbra, lan iſland dedieated to Venus, 
oppoſite Crete; and afterwards drove them far into 
the Mediterranean ſea, where they were toſſed up 
and down for nine days; and on the tenth they were 
caft on ſhore at Menins; the iſland of the Lotophagi, 
on the coaſt of” Arie where they fed on the Lote- 
tree ; brought. to them by the hoſpitable inhabi- 

, v tet TG a, SESTTY te © 

. Foe e 4 ns tants. 

73900 i bean umi e Op eee 

„ Meanwhile, the god, whoſe hand the thunder forms, 
Drives clbuds on clouds, and blackens heaven with ſtorms; 

Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweepßs. 
And night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded dees. 
Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are borne,  ' 

And all the rat' ling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 
We furl'd the fails, we ply'd the lab'ring oar. 
Took down our maſts, and row'd our ſhips to ſhore, -&. 
. Hon. Od. I. ix. Pops. 

: + Called alfo Diopolis, from its conſiſting of two towns ; in- 
to the forum of which mount Athos caſts its ſhadow at the ſol- 
ſtice. It is in compaſs about one hundred and twelve miles, and 

. ß mon .. 


# 


i The Lote was g tree whoſe fruit was of the fize of 2 bean. 
of a ſaffron- colour; but often changing colour before its ripened, | 
growing thick on the branches in manger of myrtle-berries, not 


of * 
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rants. | The food of the Lote was ſo luſcious as to 


make ſtrangers forget their native country. Many 


of ULysszs men, therefore, were reſolved to. ſtay, 
which he perceiving, dragged and bound them on 
board, and immediately ſer fail for the iſland Sicily 
or Trinacria, the country of the monſtrous gigangie 


one-eyed Cyclops ; where, landing in the night, at a 
place called Ce Harbour, they ſlept on the 


ſandy ſhore, and in the morning aſcended the moun- 
tains, and ſhot, with their bows and arrows, goats 
ſufficient for each ſhip's crew; upon which, and the 
wine they had taken from the Czcons, they en 
all that day, and at ſun- ſet, 


1 slept ſatiate along the ſea-beat ſhore.” 5 aha 5 
The day following, ULxsszs, with only his own 
ſhip's company, ſails along the ſhore, to view the coun- 
try and the manners of the inhabitants, while his 


other companions remained to guard their veſſels. 


When making to the neareſt verge of land, they 
diſcovered a lonely, high, and ſpacious grotto, ſhaded : 


with laurels. They landed cautiouſly, ULysszs taking 
with him on ſhore, a dozen of his beſt men, and a 
goatſkin of prodigious ſtrong wine, formerly given 
him, with other coſtly preſents, by one Maron, prieſt 
of Apollo, at 1marus, to ſave him, his houſe, and 


family, from being plundered among the other 


Cicons. This wine, one cup of which would bear 


twenty of water, was deſigned for a preſent to the 


| maſter of this great cave, which happened to be 
the Cyclops' giant, Polypheme. | 
They entered cautiouſly, and Ending all vacark 


within, 97 made 950 to regale upon his ſheep, 


of cherries, as in Italy. The inhabjtants were called ani, 
Fro tn their living on the Lore. 


29 ". Now N di Marza, alſo dan al Caſtelluccio. | 
Wa. 3 CLUVERIUS. 
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goats; milk, Sc. which they found in great bun- 
dance. But unfortunately for them, in the midſt 


of their feaſt, 1o!' Polypheme returned, with a 
great burden of wood on his back to dreſs his ſup- 


ber; which he caft down with fo hideous a noiſe at 


the door, as to fright his new gueſts into 


: „ The deep receſſes of the den;: 


— Where they ſkulked, and held their breath, 
while the giant entered with his milehed cattle, 


and rolled to the mouth of the cave, a huge 


rock of enormous weight, which would 


ö have loaded twenty-two waggons. He then pre- 


pares to milk his flock, and makes a large 
fire, the ſudden blaze of which unhappily diſco-— 


vered them. The Cyclops, with a voice like thun- 
der, demanded who they were, and taking them 


for thieves, inſtantly ſnatched two of them, daſhed 
out their brains upon the ſtony floor, and tearing 


limb from limb, devoured them; and, filled with | 


human carnage, lay ſtretched upon the ground, 


amidſt his flock, covering half the cavern with his 
length. After that, he ſerved two more ſo next 
morning; and in the following eveing two more. 


Hereupon ULysszs, to eſcape the like dreadful 


fate, had the preſence of mind, at a diſtance; to 


talk of the excellency of his wine, a goblet full af 
which he gives the giant, telling him, he deſigned 
the whole as a preſent to him, if he'd behave 
more humanely, and ſuffer them to depart. The 
monſter heard, took, and poured: down his throat 
the luxurious draught,” then cried for more! and 
more! and, promiſing his requeſt, aſked his name ?—. 


My name is Nobody, Sir, replies Ulyſes. Well then, 


Nobody cries. Polypheme, if you will give me a can 


or two more of your nectar, Iwill do you ſuch 2 


favour, that you yourſelf will own ſhall deſerve 


it. Pray, what may be the favour you'll do 
me ?—Why, Nobody! ©* Dll devour you laſt of all. 


x 
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He had no ſooner ſpoke, than, giddy with the fumes 
of the wine, he thought the cave turned topſy turvy, 


and at length, unable to ſtand, fell to the ground, 


———— and ſnoring lay ſupine; 

His neck obliquely o'er bis ſhoulders hung, DE 
Preſs'd with the weight of ſleep, that tames the ſtrong! 
There belch'd the mingled ſtreams of wine and blood, —&c. 


Of which Unrssks taking the advantage, immedi- 


diately thruſt out his eye with a fire-brand, | aud 
faved himſelf and his ſurviving friends, by eſcaping 


under the belly of ſome of the milch cattle, after 


the giant had taken away the enormous rock at the 
cave's mouth, in order to let them out to paſture. 
Upon this Pohpbeme roared aloud, and the rocks 


and dens echoing around his dreadful groans and 


diſmal yell, brought together his brother Cyclops, 


from their caves about mount ina; who enquired . 


who had hurt him, and were told Nopopy. | They, 
taking Polypheme to be mad, left him; but upon 
his prayer and complaint to his father Neptune, he 
promiſed him to be revenged on ULysszs. Polypheme 
afterwards purſued the ſhips as far as he could into 
the ſea, roaring dreadfully, and throwing at their 
veſſels huge craggy ſtones and pieces of rock, which 
had like to have ſunk them, before they ;got to 
that part of the iſland, where they had left their com- 
panions in the other ſhips. _ . 
They all immediately unbind their ſhips, and hoiſt 


fail for the Aolian lands, leaving, by chance, 
Acbemænides, behind them. Here they are hoſpitably 


entertained for a month, by Solus, king of the 
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Nb called % di Lipari, ſeven iſlands, fituate between 
Sicily and Italy. The Greeks call them Hephefliages, and the 
Romans Vulcaniæ, from their fiery eruptions. They are alſo 
called Liparæorum Iaſulæ, from the principal iſland Lipara. 
Dionyfſius Periegetes calls them Dela, beeauſe circumna- 
„„ | | 2 SINE 55 
e ö 5 15 ._ _ mMand, 


— Dive, 


inland, who preſented Urysszs with many rich ift 
and aſſiſted him with a weſternly/ wind, which he 
wanted; and pent up -all 'the other winds in a ſack 
made of neat's leather, to be let out yall as Unten | 
had occaſion for them. : 
They ſailed; in this manner, e fot nine 
days, and got within ſight of Irnaca; when ULvs- 
sEs, tired with being all that time himſelf at the 
belm, fell aſleep; and his men ſuſpecting the ſack - 
| * to be filled with gold and ſilver, raſhly untied it. 
ih Whence, immediately, to their ſorrow, ruſhed out 
the moſt furious contrary winds; which drove them 
off from the ſhore, and afterwards, with great im- 
petuoſity hurried them back again to Æolia, into the 
very port they ſet out at. Where Zolus abſolutely 
refuſed” to receive them again, looking upon them 
as men abandoned by the gods. '3 
Forced thus to put to ſea again immediately, 
they, after ſix days hard rowing, landed on the 
continent, near  Leftrigonia in Ttaly, where, out of 
twelve of their ſhips, eleven, men and all, are en- 
ö tirely demoliſhed ' by the bloody-minded Læſtrigo- 
TW nian cannibals, who, when they had ſlain the men, 
| | hung them like fiſh, on files round their girdles: -- 
1 UL vss xs, horribly frightened hereat, immediately 
cut with his ſword the cables of his own ſhip from the 
rocks, and with his crew rowed away to Aæa or 
Circæum, the habitation of a powerful ſorcereſs, the 
infamous Circe *, daughter of the Sun, and grand- 
daughter of the Ocean where, in a ſafe harbour, they 
reſted themſelves two days. 

On the third morning, ULysszs aſcended to the 
top of the mountains to view the country; and in 
his return killed a huge ſtag, upon which they re- 
ada _ that day, with pleary of wine and weaiſon. 


„ She dwelt in a Nia (AAA NHEOE, a land Hard) 
% Where, ſays Homer, was the abode W the * and 


2 
* } 
"The | 


| Our-going of her parent, the San. ag 


* 
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- The next morning early, he divided his men ibs. 


two parties of twenty-two men each: Eurjlbcbus 


| commanded one, and himſelf the other, drawing lots 


' which ſhould guard the ſhip, and which ſhould go 
which laſt fell to Earjlichus* company: who accord- 
- ingly went, and diſcovered Circe's palace, in a woody 


- vale, built with large ſquare ſtones, and ſurrounded 


with wolves, lions, and other wild beaſts, who were 
rendered ſo tame by her inchantments, as to wag 
their tails, and fawning, lick their feet like dogs. 
he goddeſs, on their approach, immediately 
ſet open her gates, and invited them in. All, 
except Eurylöchus, imprudently accept the invita- 


tion, and enter. She gave them at firſt a kind re- 
© Ception, ſet victuals before them, and preſented 


them with delicious wine; but ſecretly mingled a 


poiſon with all ſhe gave, which had the power to 


make them abſolutely loſe all remembrance of their 
country. She then gave them a ſtroke with her 


wand, and they are all changed into hogs, driven 
into the ſtable, and reduced to yu life and condi- | 


tion of beaſts * 
In the mean time, Euryloc bus, ſetting thay were 
either all killed or kept priſoners, returned to 


Ur vssxs, the meſſenger of woe ! who immediate! 


reſolved to reſcue them, or be revenged; when, 1 


his way, meeting with Mercury, that god prevented 
him from running the ſame danger, and gave him 


the herb called Moly, as a ſure preſervative againſt the 
fatal poiſon of that goddeſs ; and told him at the fame 


time, that when Circé ſtruck him with her wand, he 
| ſhould draw his ſword, and threaten to kill her, 1, 
till ſuch time as ſhe ſhould reſtore his friends, make 
an offer of her love and bed to him, and ſwear by Styx, 
. the great oath of the gods, to do him no manner 
* hurt. Vursans POE e e $ 
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Is brought into, who gives him elf up ou to pleaſure, 


2 a | RS G | advice; 5 


a iv — Unriene 
advice; and Circt afterwards reſtored his campephyns 


to him in their former ſhape. . 

After living here a whole year, 1 preſſes 
_ to "depart, and Ciret,. out of, her great love 
to him, permitted him, foretold him of his deſcent 


into hell, and ordered what ſacrifice he ſhould firſt 


offer to Pluta, Proſerpine, and the prophet Tirifias. 
Of the laſt he 8 OG affairs. 
She eg told him, he need only hoiſt ſail and ſit ſtill, 
or ſhe would procure Boreas to waft him ſafe to 
the. end of the: ocean, where he would find the grove 
of Proſerpine; at the end of which was Pluto's pa- 
lace, hard 2 0 where the river Acberon falls into Cocytus, 
a branch of the Styx, and with it into Pyriphlegerbon. 

Here ſhe ordered him to make à pit with his 


ſword a cubit wide, and pour round it wine mixed 


with honey, pure wine, pure water, and over all 
to throw. flour; for that, fays ſhe, is the drink of 
the dead. Then let out the blood of a ram, and 
A black ewe, into the pit; make afterwards your 


vows to Plato and Presente and ſit down by the 


pit, ſword in hand, letting none of the dead taſte 
the blood till you ſee blind Tirgſas, the | Theban 


"Prophet, who will tell you all that's to come; and 
afterwards, your mother Auticleas ſhade, will tell you 


all that's paſt at home, ſince your departure for Troy. 


Urvssks having received this account of the 


voyage, fer fail in the morning, and in the even - 
ing. of the ſame day arrived in the place which 
the goddeſs had deſcribed to him; where, after 
having made a plenteous ſacrifice, he ſat down by 
the fide of the holy blood, which attracted a r- 
digious aſſembly of ghoſts, of all ages and condi- 


tions, that hovered round, and med: ene * . 


OS: his en | 


Homer has given us a moſt beautiful picture of the ſpirits 
. in Hades, of their ftill poſture, their, motion, their confuſion, 
"Mp tut bans noiſes they wy in the Tawny" lines: | 


9 


Trembling 


| 1 
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The firſt he knew was the ſhade. of Elpenor, who - 
had broken his neck in a debauch of wine; and | alt 

s UvssEs, that, for the repoſe of his ſoul, gage j i 
would build a monument over him, and perform fu- I 


neral xites to his memory. ULvssEes, with great ſorrow 

of heart, promiſes to fulfil his requeſt, and is im- 
mediately diverted to an object much more moving 
than the former. The ghoſt of his own mother . 
Anticlea, whom he thought. ſtill, living, appears to 1 
him among the multitude of ſhades that ſurrounded JH 

| him, and ſits down at a ſmall diſtance from him, by 
che lake of blood, without ſpeaking to him, or know- 
ssgs as exceedingly troubled at the ſight, 
and could not forbear weeping as he looked upon 
her; but ſeeing Tireſias, does not reveal himſelf to 
her, rill he had conſulted that great prophet, who 
eee his deſcent into the empire of the 


Ferzſſas, having cautioned: him to keep himſelf 
and his companions free from the guilt of ſacrilege, 
and to pay his devotions to all the gods, promiſes 
him a ſafe return to his kingdom and family, and 
a happy old age in the enjoy ment of them 


Tremhling che ſpeQres glide, and plaintive vent 
ee ſereams, along the de deſcent,” = 
- _ _- Asin the cavern of ſome rifted den, - „„ nr Ol 
5 Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene, 1 
5 Cluſter'd they hang, till at ſome ſudden ſhock 
They move, and murmurs run thro” all the rock: 
Soso cow xing fled the fable heaps of ghoſts 
And ſuch à ſcream $11'd all the diſmal coaſts. 
4 12.80 Mz 0996 $05. B90 no 21.27 Mag » Feng; 
© Mr, Pope's tranſlation of this concluding part of the ſpeech "= 
of Tireſtas, Wangen PI DLLs EF FEE” 8 Wh 5 | 
1 5 5 Peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful. days, 8 1 
And ſſteal thyſelf from life, -by-flow decays : © : a 
„Hakan to pain, in age reſignu thy breath, 


1 l ' Th the dark cave 'retiring, as to reſt, 
193 Thy people blefing. by thy people bleſt. . Ry 


When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft With death i 
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Urxsszs, after he had diſpatched his buſineſs with 
Tiroſias, yielded himſelf up to the calls of natural 
Affection. and made himſelf known to his mother. 

Her eyes are no ſooner opened, but ſhe cries out 


in tears, O5 my ſon ! and enquires into the occaſion 


that brought 1 thither, and the fortune that at- 


tended him. 


UL vssxs, on the other bund, deſires to know 
what the ſickneſs was that had ſent her into thoſe 
regions, and the condition in which ſhe had left 
his father, his ſon, and more particularly his wife. 

She tells him, they were all three inconſolable for 
his abſence; . as for myſelf,” ſays ſhe, ** tha? was the 
Sickneſs of which I died. My impatience for 
return, my anxiety for your welfare, and my Foldnel, for 
my dear ULysSEsS, were the only diſtempers that proed | 
en my life, and ſeparated my ſoul from my body. 

Urvrsszs was melted with theſe expreſſions of 
tenderneſs, and thrice endeavoured to catch the ap- 


— parition in his arms, that he might hold his mother 


to his boſom, and weep over her. | 

The mother ſeems to withdraw from het ſon's 
be 0 ; and in excuſe, deſcribes the notions the 
Heathens at that time had of an unbodied ſoul. 
The ſoul, ſays ſhe, is compoſed neither of bones, fleſh, 
nor finews ;. but leaves behind ber all thoſe incumbrances 
of mortality, to be conſumed on the funeral pile. As 


ſoon as ſpe has thus caſt her burden, ſhe makes ber eſcape, 


and flies away from it like a dream. 

This melancholy converſation is. eget by the 
ſhades of the fineſt women that had ever lived 
upon the earth, and, who had either been the daugh- 
ters of kings, the miſtreſſes of gods, or mothers of 
heroes; ſuch as, Antiope, Alcmena, Leda, 1 
Ipbimedia, Eriphyle, and ſeveral others. | 

The circle of beauties diſappeared, and was fol- | 
lowed by the ſhades of ſeveral Grecian heroes, who 


had been engaged with ULysszs in the fiege of 


1005 3 firſt that — was . 5 
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their generaliſſimo, who, at the appearance of his 


old friend, wept very bitterly; and, without ſaying 


any thing to him, endeavoured to graſp him by the 
hand. ULysszs, who was much moved at the fight, 
poured out a flood of tears, and aſked him the occa- 
ſion of his death, which Agamemnon related to 

him in all its tragical circumſtances; how he was 
murdered at a banquet, by the contrivance of his 
own wife, in confederaty with her adulterer. The 
next that preſented themſelves were Achilles with 


Patroclus and Antilochus. Achilles enquires after 


the welfare of his father and ſon. ULysszs informs 


him of the great honour and rewards his ſon had 


purchaſed before Troy, and of his return from it 


without a wound. The ſhade of Achilles was fo 


pleaſed with this account of his ſon, that he enquired 


no further; but ſtalked away with more than ordi- 
nary majeſty over the green meadow that lay before 


him. Ajax follows, and refuſes to ſpeak to Ul xsszs, 
who had won the armour of Achilles from him, and 
by that means occaſioned his death. ULyvssts, in a 
ſpeech, attempts to ſoften his rage; but Ajax, 
without making any reply, turned his back upon 
him, and retired into a crowd of ghoſts. We 
Ur vssks, after theſe viſions, beheld Tityus, Tanta- 
lus, Syfiphus *, and Hercules, who lay in tortures, for 


the crimes they had committed upon the earth; and 
has a great curioſity to ſee the heroes that lived in 
the ages before him; but the ghoſts began to gather 
e . ee fe 1% 
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about him in ſuch prodigious multitudes, and ſuch 
a confuſion of voices, that his heart trembled, as he 
ſaw himſelf amidſt ſo great a ſcene. of horrors; and 
he was afraid leſt ſome hideous ſpectre ſhould appeat 
to him; that might terrify him to rer _ 
therefore, withdrew. in time. 

In his return back, he de, again at 4844 the : 
| ifla nd}, of Circt, and is received by her with great 
kindneſs, and once more warned of the future dan- 
gers and accidents, which he ſhould ſtrive to avoid: 
ſuch as the ſweet inchanting ſongs. of the Syrens,. 44 
he paſſed by their iſland; which he had much ada 


- to. eſcape, by being bound to the maſt of his ſhip; 


3 


1 
Wee 44 Ts 2:5 A. Pn os rn 


and ſtopping his ears, and the ears of all his ke of 
meier with wax Then the e rocks 


Tbeſe 41 in a med tere manner, i Epen * ang 
of great pains, and laborious exerciſe. They are envy Spencer] | 
ed by Mr. Pope. | 


I turn'd my eye, ad as tend; ſuerey 4 Py e OTO; 
2 KA mournful vifion !—the Syſyphian ſhade ; en 
With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, He 5 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ave | f 

The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 

„% Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the Sound; 
„ Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, | From 
_ ** Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends i in dews. HOY 


* Homer, by this ingenious fable, has defiphed to let us 
z0w; that there are pleaſures, which ſeem very innocent, that 
are yet very dangerous. The Syrens \ were a kind of ſea-nympbs,. 
Who; by the ſweetneſs of their voices, and the harmony of. 
their ſongs, drew all ſuch as had the curioſity to hear them, 
into a precipice. For which reaſon, the Poet Martial calls 

them, very. elegantly, **- the: pleaſin i Pains * . and | 
# the agreeable deſtruction of travellers.” 


22 


Sirenas, hilarem navigantium pœnam, 
Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 
Quas nemo quondam deſerebat auditas, 
Fallax 9 dicitur reliquiſſe.— 
: See Rolin“ 5 Belles . vol, iv. 5. 335 


f So. 


. 
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Sol and Charybdjs ; the firſt of which. ſwallowed | 
fix of his men. He afterwards landed in Trinacria, 
or Sicily; which iſland, with its. flocks and herds, 
— conſecrated: to Apollo or the Sun, which Ur vs- 
SES was fore warned not to meddle with. But, while 
he was aſleep, his companions, being reduced ta 
extreme hunger, by want of proviſion, killed ſome 
of thoſe oxen. Which ſacrilege was parers on 
en ſeventh day; 


| Wen 10! the wild winds, whiſtle o'er the main,” | 
The heavens are. blackened with, ſtorms z and his 


only remaining ſhip is daſhed to pieces by. a thun- 


der- bolt from Jupiter, and all his crew. 4 him 
ſelf being obliged to ſwim on the broken maſt, and 
rudder tied to it, till, after having been toſſed and 
re · toſſed nine days upon the waves, he got to the 
illand g ygia, under the foot of Italy. 
Ia this iſland dwelt the goddeſs CALYPSO, the 
daughter of Oceanus and ancient Tethys, who kindly - 
received, and hoſpitably entertained ULysszs for 
ſeven years, promiſing to make him immortal, if 
he would conſent to ftay with her always. But, in 
a council of the gods, Minerva, ever careful of hi 
prevails upon Jupiter to command CL vs to ſ — 8 
away ULysszs.; to which, with much difficulty, ſhe 
conſented, and he embarked on a raft of trees tied 
together; but being unfortunately overtaken by re- 
vengeful. Neptune with a terrible tempeſt, his raft is 
daſhed to pieces, and himſelf driven naked upon the 
coaſt of the iſland. Corcyra, or Pbæcia. 

Here, quite ſpent with fatigue, Urvssss ſept o on 
a 2 heap of dry leaves all that night: when early the 
next morning, the princeſs Naufcea, the daughter of 
Alcinaus, king of the Pheacians, who came to wath her 
en in che river " found bim: ; and, after cloarh- 


0 ing 


= . princes, in Homer, 1 che luxury 
- and pomp which have ſince in fected the courts of great men; 
183 G4. e 
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ing him, brought him to her father, to whom be 


related all his adventures; and from him and his 


nobles, receives preſents. of different: kinds, and of 
immenſe value, and a faſe conveyance, while he's 
aſleep, to ITHAcA; where Minerva appears to him 


in the. ſhape of a ſhepherd; and informs him where 


he is, while vindictive Neptune maliciouſly torns 


de Pheacian ſhip, that conveyed him, into a rock. 


MixxRvA afterwards aſſiſted him to hide his 5 
treaſures, inſtructed him what to do, and, to con- 
ceal his return, and diſguiſe his perſon the more 


effectually, ſhe transformed him into the figure of an 


old beggar: under which habit, going to his hog- 
herd, Eumæus, he informed himſelf, undiſcovered, 
how affairs then went with Penelope's ſuitors. Eu- 


mæus afterwards conducts him to his palace, where 


he is known by his old dog, Argos, after an abſence 


of twenty years, and is entertained by Penelope very 


courteouſly, without knowing him, who commands 
that his feet might be waſhed, and that he ſhould 
have a bed; in doing which, his old maid-ſervant 


or nurſe, Euryclea, found out he was Urvssxs, by 


.a ſcar on his leg, which he formerly Revived, in 
hunting the wild boar on Parnaſſus. — 2 
In the mean time, he conſults with Minerva Aut 


the deſtruction of the woers, and makes himſelf 
known to his ſon Telemachus, Zumæus, and his 


neat-herd, Philztius, while the ſuitors are ſtriving to 
bend ULres' "vow? 4 for Penelope had, from time 


Inpliciy and modeſty were the happy churaBer of i . 
noble and vigorous education had inured them to la- 


ages. 
bour, and to ſuch offices as we think low and mean, but were 
agreeable to what they were at firſt deſigned for, to their condi» 
tion and capacities, and more proper to preſerve their virtue, 


than the vain amuſements and diverſions which have ſucceeded 


In their ſtead. . They went to draw water from the ſpring in 


erſon. Nauficea, the daughter of the Phæacian king, goes to 


waſh her garment in the river with her women: and t e geen, 
her mother, was got * to ber ee by and of day, in the 
F 3 
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to time, for almoſt twenty years, put off her ſuitors 
till ſuch time as ſhe ſhould have finiſhed a piece of 
weaving, of which ſhe undid every night all ſhe 
had wrought in the day; at laſt ſhe brings out her 
huſband' Urvssks' bow, promiſing to marry the 
perſon who had ſtrength and {kill enough to bend 
it, and ſhoot through the ringlets; which all of them 


endeavoured to do, but in vain. Ul xssEs then de- 


fires leave to try his ſtrength, which, though refuſed 
with indignation by the ſuitors, Penelope and Tele- 
machus cauſe it to be delivered to his hands; he 
immediately bent it, and ſhoots through all the 
rings; Jupiter, at the ſame inſtant, thundered from 
aven; ULvssEs accepted the omen, and gave a 

450 to Telemachus, who ſtood ready armed at his 

3 

. 'ULysszs immediately began the laughter of the 
anders by the death of Antinois. Then declared 
himſelf, and, with the aſſiſtance of Telemachus, Eu- 
mzus, and Philztius, he ſlew the reſt of the ſuitors, 
and afterwards ordered the unfaithful ſervants to be 
executed; eſpecially, out of Penelope's fifty maids, 
twelve, who had behaved imprudently, were hang- 
ed: The reſt acknowledged their maſter with all 
demonſtrations of joy. 
_ .. ULysses being reſtored to the beauty of his aa | 
by Minerva, is then introduced to Penelope; and 
they recount to each other all that had paſſed during 
their long ſeparation. 

The next morning, Ur.vsszs, arming himſelf and 
his friends, went from the city, in the habit of a 
ſtranger, to viſit his father Laertes, whom he found 


ko ſorrowing for his abſence, and buſying himſelf in 


his garden, to divert the melancholy of his thoughts, 
The hero does not difcover himſelf immediately; 
but only juſt mentions to him, that he had ſeen 
_ VLysses in his travels; and that when they parted, 
he flattered himſelf with hopes of ſeeing him again 
: 14 now, he found, he malt deſpair of that hap- 

we pineſs. 
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pineſs. This was too much for the good old Laertes 
e bear 2 he is overcome | n ene when 


52 


— un, and ſeiz'd him with a fri embrace, 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 
I, Lam he; , oh father, riſe't 1 00 3 
Thy ſon! ' ae oak 


Laerres, at firſt expreſſes be ch but, on | | 
a the ſcar made by the tuſk of a wild boar, is 


| fatisfied, and, with Dolios and his fix ſons, acknows 


ledge. the kings, 


Cyllenigs (Mercury) in che mean time, conveys with 20 
bis golden wand the ſouls of the ſuitors to the: inßeraal 
*  . ſhades, and their bodies are buried by the thacenfans; 


who, headed by Eupbites, the father of Antinois, -re- 
bel, and a dreadful battle enſues, in which Eupbites 
is flain by old Laertes: when the goddeſs, Minerva, 
deſcending from above, commands them to deſiſt, 


and concludes a ailing prace bein Urans 2 | 
8 his ſubjects. . 


Thus ends that very 6 poem. wrinen by Homer 
in Greek, and called the Guan. 
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SAINT PAUL | was 2 | Sethe ef Tee, the 
). metropolis of Cilicia, a city. famous for riches 
5 and learning, and where the inhabitants en- 
Joyed the liberties of Roman citizens; which ad- 
vantage, St, Paul aſſerted afterwards before F eſtus, 
as the privilege of his birth - right. He was: born 
about two years before Caur1sT, and belonged 
7 the. tribe of Benjamin, the youngeſt for of 
acoy. 3 

The firſt action we find bim engaged in, was the 
diſputation he had with the martyr Stephen, whoſe 
death he conſented to, keeping be naiment of tbem that 
flew. bim. Our Apoſtle afterwards became . a great 
enemy to the Chriſtian faith, and proſecuted all its 
profefiors. with the utmoſt fury at Jeruſalem. Having 
— made great havock of the church in that city, 
he procured a commiſſion of the high-prieſt and 
council, to ſeize, bind, and impriſon all Chriſtians 
at Damaſcus, andto bring them to Feruſalem. 3; 
13 5 | I 


But 


1 The 75 ravels and vage. 


But in the midſt of his bloody career, he was 
miraculouſly converted by a voice from heaven, and 


three days after, was baptized by Ananias, a de- 


vout man, and one of the ſeventy diſciples, at Da- 


maſcus, where he preached that goſpel which he had 


ſo lately ſought to deſtroy, to the very great aſto- 
niſhment, of thoſe who knew on, what occaſion he 
was ſent thither. © 

ST. Paul did not ſtay long at Damaſcus after 
his converſion ; but retired into Arabia Petræa, and, 
having preached ſome time there, returned again 
to Damaſcus, where he ſtaid "a years. 

The malice of. the Je ws, being incenſed far hav- 
ing loſt ſo confiderable a champion; purſued. him 


cloſe. They contrived all poſſible means to diſpatch 
him; and, after many other ſtratagems in vain, 


made their requeſt, to the governor, under Aretas, 


king of Arabia Petræa, (into whoſe hands, by the 
defeat of Herod's army, that city had now fallen) 
that he would gratify them in his deſtruction. The 
gates were day and night moſt ſtriftly guarded, to 


prevent his eſcape ; but the diſciples ler him down, 
over the city-wall in a baſket. 

He now went: up to FJeruſalem; where) be met 
with Peter, and James the Lord's brother, and 
abode with them fifteen days, ſpeaking. boldly in 
the name of Jzsvs, and diſputing with the Greeks, 


who alſo had conſulted how they might kill him; 


but Paul praying in the temple, had a trance, in. 
which the Lord bad him depart from Jeruſalem, 


ſince they'd not receive his teſtimony z e n chat 
he would ſend him to the Gentiles. 


Paur, therefore, left Jeruſalem, and, coming to 


Cęſarea Philippi, he ſet fail for his native city of 
Tarſus; from whence, in company with Barnabas, 
he went to Antioch, the capital of Piſidia, where 


he continued a whole year, converting multitudeg 


to the faith. Here it was that the diſciples firſt oh | 
tained that honourable os of Chriſtians. | 5 
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Paul. and Barnabas afterwards ſet forward in their = 


-ooonohinc the goſpel, planting the Chriſtian faith in 


Seleucia, Cyprus, and other places. At Papbos, (a 
city in Cyprus) they converted Sergius Paulus, the 


governor” of the iſland; where Bar Jeſus, a Jewiſh 


impoſtor, who ſtyled himſelf Elymas, withſtanding 
them, was, at Paul's requeſt, ſtruck blind. | 


From Cyprus, Sr. Pavr repaired to Perga in 
Pamphilia, and, taking Titus with him, travelled to 


Antioch, where the Gentiles believe, but the Jews 


gainſay. Whereupon they turned to the Gentiles, 
and came to [conium, the metropolis of Lycaoma, 
a province of Leſſer Afia ;, and after ſome ſtay here, 


the malice of the Jews purſuing them hither alſo, 
cauſed them to flee to Lyſtra and Derbe, cities of 
Lyconia. At Lyſtra, upon Paul's healing a cripple, 
the mob called out, the gods are come down; and 
bringing ſacrifices, they would needs have tonoured 
them therewith, calling BARNABZASAS Jupiter, and 


Paul. Mercury. But they are ſoon exaſperated againſt 


them by the perverſe ſpite of the Jews from Antioch, 
and ſtone Paul, dragging him out of their city for 
dead; who, coming again to himſelf, departed next 


day with Barnabas to Derbe, where he did not con- 

tinue long, but returned into Syria and Cilicia. 
Paul afterwards coming to Derbe, took 7 imot hy, 

a young man juſt converted, with him; and, in a 


viſion, is directed to go into Macedonia. Paſſing, 


— 


therefore, through Phrygia, he took ſhip, and came 


to Samotbracia, an iſland in the Ægean Sea, not far 
from Thrace ; and the next day to Neapolis, a port 


of Macedonia, Leaving Neapolis, he repaired to 
Philippi, the metropolis of that part of Macedonia, 


and a Roman colony, where he ſtaid ſome days, and 


converted Lydia, and caſt out of a maid-ſervant a 
ſpirit of divination, which had brought her maſter 


conſiderable gain. 


Upon this the maſter complained to the magi- | 


lunes who * * and impriſoned them. 
But 
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But their vain malice was preſently defeated,z for, 
at midnight, Paul, and Silas praying and ſinging = 
palms, the doors of the priſon flew open, and their 
bonds were unlooſed, attended by an earthquake, | 
that ſhook the foundations of the priſon. This 
convulſion of nature rouſed the keeper, Who, be- 
Leving his priſoners were eſcaped, at firſt in de- 


ſwair was going to kill himſelf; but was afterwards 
converted, and baptized, with all his family; and 


the next day the magiſtrates chemſelves came and d 


| prayed them to depart the city. 


Hence Sr. Paul. continued his journey towards 
the weſt, till they came to Thſalonica, about an 
hundred and twenty miles from Philippi; where 

diſputed in the ſy nagogues of the Jews, mighti- 
* het aged them of the ttuth of his doctrine. 


Here he is again perſecuted, and obliged to fly, by 
might, to Berau, à city about fifty miles ſouth of 


'Theſſalonica, and ſoon After he arrived at Athens |; 


+. where, endeavouring to convince the philoſophers 


of their errors and deluſions, and. declaring unto 


them, that Adres Oise, unknown GoD, whom they 
_ _ had, under falſe notions, blindly worſhipped, he 
_  " converted Diaꝶy us, the Hreqpagite, and ſome others: 


and from chence paſſed to Corintb, a very populous 
Place, and famous for its trade. Here he found 


Aquila, and Priſcilla bis wife, lately come from 


Tracy, having been {baniſhed Rome by the decree of 
the emperor Claudius againſt all Jews; and, they 
being of the ſame jos, » he himſelf _ learned 


in his youth, that of a tent-maker, be. wrought 


with them, that he might not be goubleſome to che 


new converts. 


ee lte af a lat bed Gx-months, de 
parted in a ſhip from Corinth, and paſſed to Epbo- 


us, thence to ſet out by ſea towards Jeruſaltm, that 


he might be there at the feaſt of the paſſover. Ll 
Landing, therefore, at Ceſarea, he went firſt to 


ne and chen down. 40 Antiogb, he came into 


. 


— 


che regions ef Gulatin and £ 
diſciples in all thoſe places. 
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2, confirming the 
then returned to 


' Epbeſics, and diſputed daily in che ſchosl of Tyrammms, 
and cuntinued preathing thereabouts, till Demetrius, 


a filverſmith at Epheſus, raiſed a mob upon Pavr, 


: who were 'appeaſed dy the tewnaclerk: but Pavi 
"departed inte Macauonin, to gather a contribution 5 


Yor che retief of the ſaints at Jaruſalem. In his re- 


turn out of Grtoce, he fails down the AEgenn du 


from Nbiuppi d Truus in five duys, and then coafted 
down to s; and from thence to Mitylene. Next 
day they came over-againſt the iſle of Chios, and 
arrived the next at Samos; and the day after came 
to Miletus. Setting ſail from Miletus, they came in 


a ſtraight courſe to the ſmall iſland of Coos, and the 
_ "day following to the ifland of Rhodes, and from 
hence fo Patara, the metropolis of Lycia, where 


they went on board another veſſel Br for Tyre 
in Phenicia. Here they ſtaid ſeven days; when, 


ſailing from Tyre, they ſtaid a day at Prolemais, and 8 


the next landed at Ceſarea; from whence, in Cat- 
riages, they went to Jeruſalem. 

Soon after Paul was come to Jeruſalem, he was 
apprehended in ' the temple, and ſecured in the 
caſtle ; where, claiming the privilege of a Roman, 
he eſcaped ſcourging : and afterwards pleaded his 


_ cauſe before Ananias the high-prieft. 


Next day, being again brought before the coun- 
cil of the Jews, when Claudius Ly/as, the Rik 
chief captain there, underſtood that above forty 


| Jews had bound themſelves under a curſe, neither 
to eat nor drink till they had killed Pau, he ſent 


him under a guard of two centurions, with twa 
hundred foot ſoldiers, ſeventy horſe, and two hun- 
dred ſpearmen, immediately away in the night, ro 
Felix, governor of the province, before whom he 


was accuſed by Tertullus the orator z and Felix, ſoon. 


after going out of his __ to. gratify the Jews 


Em Paul in * 
52 2 Felix 
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Felix being ſucceeded in the government- by 
: Portius F us, the Jews came to Ceſarea to renew 
their complaints againſt 'Pavr, who anſwered for 
2 himſelf ; but found It ey to appeal to 
„ ST 
King . being then come to Ceſarea, Fe * 
opened the whole matter to him; and Paul. made 
his defence in his preſence; who thereby is almoſt 
perſuaded to be a Chriſtian, and the whole company 
pronounce him innocent; Agrippa declaring to 


Feſtus, that he ſaw no reaſonable objection to his 
releaſe, __—_ the nnn, weak it + after an 


#* 4 © * Fo 
, 
* ” 0 * = P » * 


N This was. a oriviles beloaging to ke fabjefts ; es, 

upon any ſuſpicion of foul dealing, they had * to remove 

- cauſe out of an inferior court, and reler it to the . | 
of us * in perſon, | 
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CESAREA To ROME. 


. 0 thus finally de chat Plvi ſhould 
be ſent to Rome, he was, with ſeveral other pri- 
iert of conſequence, committed to the care of 
Julius, commander of a company belonging to 
a Ceſar s own legion. 
In-September 56 or 57. he embarked on board 4 
ſhip of Adramyttium *, and failed to Sidon. After 
a ſhort ſtay, they failed from thence for Cyprus, and 
arrived at a place near Myra, a city in Lycia ; where 
the centurion, finding a ſhip of ' Alexandria bound 
for Tah, put into it the priſoners. 
In which ſhip, being a ſlow failer, and the wind 
contrary, they were' many days in getting againſt 
Cnidus. From whence, failing paſt the iſle of Rhodes, 


under the iſland of Crete, over-againſt the promon- 


tory of Salmone, which they paſſed with difficulty, 
they came to a place called the Fair Havens, nigh to 


the city Laſea in Crete; where, when much time 


* BE Now L deer Ladramiti, 8 port near Troas. | 
| $29: K a | Was 
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was "0g the winter being come in, and failing _ 
dangerous, Paul, fearing not only the loſs of the 
| ſhip and lading, but alſo of their lives, admoniſh- 
10 ed them to ſtay. But the maſter of the ſhip being 
of a contrary opinion, and that haven not commo- | 
dious enough to winter in, the centurion and the 
reſt adviſed them to depart thence, to get, if-poſ- 
. ſible, as far as Phenice, another haven of Crete, on | 
* a che ſouth-weſt and north-weſt. 
| Having, therefore, a gentle ſouth-weſt wind, 
I Hoping it would do, they looſed from thence, and 
coaſted by Crete. But not long after, roſe a direct 
| 
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contrary wind, and a . moſt prodigious tempeſt, 
which toſſed them up and down in the Meaiterra- 
nean for fourteen days and nights; when the mari- 
ners imagining they drew near ſome land, they 
threw out their plumb- line to ſound, and found it 
* twenty fathoms; going a little further, they found it 
] f but fifteen fathomg. Then, fearing they ſhould fall 
| - on ſome rocks, they caſt out four anchors abaft, 
= 5 and let down the boat, under the pretence of caſt- 
| ing more anchors out of the fore-caſtle; but their 
deſign was to row off in the boat: which Paus. 
perceiving, ſaid to the centurion and ſoldiers, I the 
Jailors go out of the ſhip, we.are all loft. On which the 
ſoldiers immediately cut the ropes, and ſet the boat 
(3 adrift. At break of day Paul., aſſuring them they 
. would all ſave their lives, eat himſelf, and perſuaded 
them, in all two hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſouls, to 
ER | eat likewiſe,” having now faſted | fourteen days. 
Ĩ)hey then lightened the ſhip by caſting the .."" | 
X”e%C, into the ſea. But when it was day-light, they. 
knew not the land ; however, they ſoon rook up 
their anchors, looſed the rudder-bands, hoiſted 7 
their main-fail to the wind, and made toward ſhore ; 
when, falling into a place where two ſeas met, they. 
ran the ſhip aground ; and the forecaſtle ſtuck faſt, 
but the _ hinder part was beat to pieces by the 
Vaves. T he ſoldiers would have Killed their pri- 
8 | I - Jonery, \ 
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ſoners, leſt any ſhould make their eſcape; but the 
centurion, willing to fave Paur, ordered all that 


could ſwim to make the beſt of their way; and 
the reſt, ſome on boards, and ſome on broken 


pieces of the ſhip, ſo that all got ſafe to land, which 


they found to be the iſland of Malta or Melita. 

Here Paul and all the company, after their 
ſhipwreck; were hoſpitably entertained by the Bar- 
barians, who ſtood amazed to ſee Paul. ſhake. a ve- 
nomous viper off his hand unhurt. He then cured 


the governor's father of a fever and n 


and many other diſeaſes in the iſland. 

After receiving great honours and favours for 
three months, they ſet ſail again in the Cofor, and 
Pallax of Alexandria, and landing at Syracuſe in 


Sicily, they tarried there three days. And from 


thence failed to Rhegium, at the toe of [taly, where 
waiting a day for a ſouth-wind, they came the 
next day to Puteali : where all landing, and PavL 
meeting with his friends, they were defired to tar 

with them ſeven days, and then went by land te + 
Rome. On the road, at Appii-Forum and Three Ta- 


verns, (two towns, the former fifty miles, and the 


latter thirty from Rome) more of Pavr's friends 


met them, and conducted them to the city; where 


the centurion delivered the other priſoners to the 

captain of the guard; but Paul. was a priſoner at 

large, in his own hired houſe, and preached there 
two years. 


Being, at the end of two years, ſet at liberty, he 


went to preach at Crete: and at length ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom, with} St. Peter, at the Agnæ Salviz, three 
miles from Rome, towards the latter end of Nzro's 
reign, about the year of Chriſt 67. His body was bu- 
ried in the Via Oſtienſis near Rome. A ſtately church 
was built to the honour of his memory by Conſtantine 
the Great, which was afterwards enlarged and beauti- 
| ied by other of the Icon Chriſtian emperors. 
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